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COVER: Gilberto Guerero, 12- 
year-old Mexican from San Anton- 
io, Texas, entertains Estella Ortiz, 
6, and Juan Flores, 6, both of San 
Antonio, outside Cathedral school, 
Crookston, Minn. See “Mexicans 
in Minnesota” on pages 64-68. 
Photo by John O'Toole 
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The Men Who 
Jailed Mindszenty 


All are now dead or in prison; hatchet men of the communist regime 
inevitably meet the fate they deal to others 


By Jézser Saso 


bor Peter, former head of 

| the Hungarian secret po- 
_— | lice, and one of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s principal persecutors, 
has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, according to recent news dis- 
patches. Of the communist officials 
directly concerned with the car- 
dinal’s imprisonment, Péter was the 
last to be still alive and out of jail. 

It was Péter who gave the orders 
to the police platoon which took the 
cardinal from his home at Eszter- 
gom. In 1953, Gabor Péter “disap- 
peared.” Now it has become known 
that he was given a life sentence 
at a secret trial. 

Cardinal Mindszenty was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment five 
years ago. Sentence was passed only 
after the usual hate campaign, med- 
ical preparation, and brainwashing. 
By the time of the trial, the cardinal 
had been reduced to a helpless hu- 
man automaton, with eyes staring 
into emptiness. 

The cardinal is still a prisoner; 
but in which prison, no one knows. 
He is moved secretly from one to 
another. But now all 16 of those 
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who tortured him and set up his 
trial—including judge, prosecutor, 
and jailer—are themselves in prison, 
or dead. 

Arpad Szakasits was president 
of the Hungarian Republic, a faith- 
ful puppet of the commiinists. He 
contributed this profound advice 
to the hate campaign: “Cardinal 
Mindszenty and his followers must 
be destroyed.” A year later he was 
forced to resign. He and his wife 
and children were never seen again 
in Budapest. A few months later, 
his close relatives disappeared. The 
most likely place to “disappear” 
into is a slave-labor camp. 

Laszlé Rajk, secretary of the in- 
terior, directed the police action 
against the cardinal. He was a man 
without pity, and he devoted his 
heart and what soul he had to the 
communist cause. Before two years 
had passed, he himself was arrested 
as a conspirator. He enjoyed a sen- 
sational trial. He confessed to trea- 
son, to being in the pay of foreign 
capitalists, to trying to overthrow 
the government with the help of 
Tito. He was hanged. 
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Istvan Riesz was the secretary of 
justice. He instructed the judges of 
the trial, questioned the cardinal 
himself. Shortly after Rajk was 
hanged, Riesz was arrested and 
spent two months under communist 
inquisition. Before his public trial, 
a prison guard strangled him. 

Janos Kadar, secretary of the 
Communist party, and Sandor Zold 
directed the hate campaign against 
Cardinal Mindszenty. After Rajk 
was hanged, Kadar was made sec- 
retary of the interior. But soon 
after, he “disappeared.” 

When that happened to Kadar, 
Zold knew what was in store for 
him. He murdered his entire family 
and then committed suicide. 

Gyula Décsi was in charge of the 
brainwashing of the cardinal. He 
was an expert. Afterwards he used 
to carry Mindszenty’s episcopal ring 
in his pocket and wear it when he 
was with friends. He disappeared 
in 1950, and got nine years in prison 
in 1953. 

Andras Villanyi was in charge of 





Zipszer guards Mindszenty at trial 
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foreign exchange. He rigged the 
evidence which “proved” that the 
cardinal dealt in the black market. 
Four years later he was on trial and 
dutifully confessed. Then he was 
hanged. 

Dousth was the devout secretary 
to the No. 1 communist in Hun- 
gary, Mathias Rakosi. He manu- 
factured the thousands of phony 
telegrams and letters in which “the 
Hungarian people demanded the 
strongest possible proceedings 
against Mindszenty.” He also was 
arrested, and charged with conspir- 
acy and treason. He got life. 

Colonel Jézsef Timar made out 
the questions which were asked the 
cardinal in his public trial. Timar 
was “liquidated.” 

Janos Tihanyi, a police major, 
and Endre Szebeny, deputy secre- 
tary of the interior, were both 
prominent in the arrest and trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Two years 
ago they disappeared. 

Gyula Oszko was a police colonel. 
He was in on the arrest of the car- 
dinal. It was report- 
ed that he was the 
one who handcuffed 
him. Oszko learned 
that he was under 
suspicion, and tried 
to escape the coun- 
try with several se- 
cret documents on 
the Mindszenty case. 
He was shot dead 
as he tried to cross 
the border. 
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Imre Zipszer, under the commu- 
nist regime, moved up from village 
shoemaker to captain of the prison 
guard. In the only picture of the 
Mindszenty trial released to the 
free world, {see illustration] Zipszer 
sits next to the martyr cardinal, 
feeling pleased and important. He 
got eight years, after a purge trial. 

Laszl6 Sulner and his wife es- 
caped from Hungary with docu- 
ments. They told the free world 
how they had forged “hand-writ- 
ten” documents for the trial, and, 
as handwriting analysts, testified 
against the cardinal. Sulner sold a 
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series of articles to the New York 
Herald-Tribune which told the en- 
tire sordid story. A few months ago 
he was found dead in Paris, prob- 
ably poisoned. 

Perhaps all these things happened 
to all these men by accident and 
coincidence. Perhaps not. No one 
can ever be sure. Of one thing, 
however, anyone can be sure. While 
these things were happening, and 
are still happening, Joseph Minds- 
zenty* was praying for his perse- 
cutors. 

*The name Mindszenty means “‘All Saints” 
in Hungarian. 


Life a la Marx 


A workman in Red Czechoslovakia said to his friends: “I can’t understand 
why you grumble so. I owe all my happiness to the communist regime. 
“In the morning when I get up I am delighted if I find there is gas to 








make a cup of tea. I jump for joy if I can find a piece of sugar to put in it. 
When I leave for work, I thank heaven if I can find room on the bus. If I 
get to the factory on time and escape the punishment that latecomers suffer, 
I am prostrated with pleasure. 

“And when I get back home, if there is a knock at the door and somebody 
says, “Are you Vladimir Swoboda?’ there is no happiness greater than mine, 
when I am able to say to the police, “No, comrades, it is the next floor up.’ ” 


Pourquoi Pas? 
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Rep Cuina was waging a campaign to stop the oriental custom of husbands 
walking in front of their wives. One day, Mao Tse-tung, driving down a 
country road, saw a peasant walking behind his wife. 

Thinking that he had found evidence of the campaign’s success, Mao 
stopped the car to congratulate the man. But the peasant was surprised; he 
had not heard of any campaign. “They may not have cleared up all the mines 


along here yet,” he explained. Sunday Express. 


Ephraim Hardcastle in London 
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A Pouts tramp spotted a tree trunk lying across some tracks, stopped an on- 
coming train, and prevented a serious wreck. For this he was fined 150 zloty: 
walking railroad tracks in Red Poland is against the law. 


Peter Edson in Scripps-Howard newspapers. 








The Price of Coffee! 


Growers will have to introduce modern methods before they can 
fill the cups of the world with their product 


sy Ciaup L. Horn 


Condensed from Foreign Agriculture* 


C OFFEE is now costing you $1 a 
A pound and more for two rea- 
sons: curtailed supply and a steadily 
growing demand, even in the face 
of higher prices. Moreover, you can 
expect still higher prices, for de- 
mand will continue to grow, and 
there is no prospect that coffee pro- 
duction will increase appreciably 
within the next decade. 

Experts will tell you that im- 
ports of coffee into the U.S. alone 
20 years from now will have to 
be twice as large as they were 20 
years ago, if they are to satisfy 
the expected population of .coffee 
drinkers. But the supply will con- 
tinue limited within the foresee- 
able future. Restricted supply is 
mainly due to a recent plant-kill- 
ing frost in southern Brazil and 
primitive cultivation practices. 

If U.S. farmers were to raise 
corn and wheat by methods as old 
as those used by coffee farmers, 
they would have to go back before 
the days of hybrid corn, back even 
before the days of Cyrus McCor- 
mick and the reaper. In fact, the 


‘U.S. Dept. of Agricul 


world coffee crop was even less last 
year than it was 20 years ago, 5.1 
billion pounds instead of 5.4 bil- 
lion. Last year, coffee drinkers used 
5.3 billion pounds. 

The soundest way of boosting 
yields of any crop is to increase 
efficiency, to turn out more per 
tree, per laborer, per acre. But for 
generations scientific methods have 
been passed up in coffee-producing 
countries. 





ive, Washington, D.C. March, 1954. Reprinted with permission. 
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One of the reasons for backward- 
ness is that underproduction of coft- 
fee is a new problem. Before 
1944 coflee was being overpro- 
duced. Stocks were piling up in the 
coffee countries, principally in Bra- 
zil, world’s biggest producer. Cot- 
fee was even being dumped in the 
bay at Rio de Janeiro, and was 
used as locomotive fuel throughout 
Brazil. It was only natural that 
bigger crops should not be encour- 
aged. 

Much of our own farmers’ high 
production goes right back to the 
scientists. The men in the labora- 
tories have bred rust out of wheat, 
high yield into corn, disease re- 
sistance into alfalfa, and size into 
blueberries. They have found fiber 
in corn kernels, resins in soybeans, 
and solvent in oat hulls. They 
have taught the cotton farmer how 
to keep the boll weevil out of his 
fields and the apple grower how 
to control the codling moth. 

Coffee has not had such boosts 
from science. In Latin America 
some devoted scientists are trying 
to improve plant selection and 
breeding. But they are limited by 
lack of facilities and their own 
small number. Most bearing coffee 
trees are still only the ordinary 
direct progeny of the first trees 
brought to the Americas back in 
the early 1700's. 

Many of the disease and insect 
enemies of coffee might have been 
controlled long ago had more re- 
search been done. More might 


have been known about heredity, 
and about resistance to various 
plagues. Diseases and insects in 
the Western Hemisphere alone re- 
duce coffee crops by 10% and 
15%, losing the industry between 
300 and 500 million pounds a year. 
There still is no real knowledge 
about such commonplace facts as 
how to plant a tree, fertilize it, and 
prune it. 

Meanwhile, production costs have 
risen sharply. Even with today’s 
high prices, the coffee farmer is 
not making the fabulous profits 
that you might imagine. In some 
countries, profit in coffee is too 
slight to attract the small farmer. 

The gap between production 
and consumption first appeared in 
1944. It has been widening since, 
with prices rising to match it. Un- 
til 1949 the difference was made 
up from surplus stored in Brazil 
during the 1930's; but by 1949 
those stocks were gone. Price in- 
creases in the 1940's did not daunt 
coffee drinkers. They kept drink- 
ing more and more coffee. 

Brazil began extensive planting 
again. But things had happened 
that made it difficult to resume cof- 
fee raising on the former. scale. 
Laborers had migrated; and the 
phenomenal growth of cities had 
sent up wage rates far beyond 
what they had once been in the 
coffee plantations. Many of the old 
coffee lands, worn out by the crop, 
had been abandoned or turned to 
other uses. 
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For these reasons, the new plant- 
ings were made farther south in 
Brazil, farther away from the 
equator. The climate there is more 
temperate, but killing frosts some- 
times occur. 

A coffee tree has to be about 
five years old before it begins to 
bear. By 1953, therefore, the first 
of Brazil’s new plantings were 
about to add to the world’s coffee 
supply. 

But just before the harvest, in 
July, 1953, a severe frost struck 
most of the new coffee plantings. 
It destroyed much coffee on the 
trees; some reports say more than 
*4 billion pounds, nearly enough to 
make up one-fourth of a whole 
year’s imports into the U.S. Even 
worse are the reports that it killed 
80% of the trees younger than 
three years. 

Now it looks as if things will 
have to be worse before they can 
be better. Even before the frost, 
the number of coffee trees in Bra- 
zil had not been increased sufh- 
ciently to offset the drop in the 
1930's. Besides, the largest per cent 
of producing trees is in the over- 
20-years-old group, well past the 
peak of productivity. It will be 
many years before you can see 
again a majority of trees in the 
most fruitful age bracket, as there 
was, for example, in 1942, Certain- 
ly the world coffee market today 
faces the most serious deficit in 
modern history. 


More coffee is used in the U.S. 


than in all the rest of the world. 
Our coffee-drinking population, as- 
suming that it consists of persons 
older than 15 years, has grown 
steadily in the last 30 years. Be- 
sides, we are all drinking more 
coffee. Twenty years ago, each of 
us used 19 pounds a year, now, 
more than 24. 

By 1975, we will probably be 
counting our coffee drinkers at 
154 million. By then, our coffee 
needs may well be close to 3.8 bil- 
lion pounds. To this growing de- 
mand in the U.S. we must add 
that of Western Europe. People 
there before the war were match- 
ing us cup for cup in coffee drink- 
ing. 

The prospect of an adequate cof- 
fee supply is dark. But in both 
hemispheres, groups of scientists 
are forming a nucleus to attack the 
shortage problem. In several coun- 
tries, government agricultural-ex- 
periment stations are beginning to 
act. 

Brazil, for instance, plans to 
encourage irrigation, fertilization, 
and the breeding of higher-yield- 
ing varieties. She is outlining a 
program to combat the broca, an 
insect that is ravaging plantings in 
the eastern part of the country. 
Puerto Rico has come up with a 
higher-yielding variety. 

But research, of course, is a 
long-term proposition, — especially 
when it involves a slow-growing 
creation like a tree, and requires 
a particular brand of patience. 











That First Job 


The men who hire other people say now that you should not take 
“just anything” the first time you apply 


By Joun McCartuy 


HE AGE-OLD advice to young 

people in search of their first 
job was to take anything. “Just the 
experience of getting started,” em- 
ployment experts used to say, “will 
fit you to find eventually the job 
you really like.” 

Today, such advice is not sound. 
A wrong first job can result in 
your losing several vital years and 
missing some splendid opportuni- 
ties in a field for which you may 
be better qualified. It can give you 
a deteatist attitude which might af- 
fect your future employment. The 
right first job can mean a success- 
ful career and a happy life. 

Such is the composite advice of 
many leading personnel executives. 
I talked to more than 50 of Ameri- 
ca’s top personnel executives, repre- 
senting practically all branches of 
the nation’s industries. Their opin- 
ions are backed by years of inter- 
viewing and selecting young can- 
didates for successful careers. Their 
ideas are far more important than 
those of parents, friends, and other 
well-meaning advisors. 

As the personnel executives point 
out, conditions in American indus- 


try have changed drastically since 
pa and ma first went to work. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the 
parents of today’s young adults 
were looking for their first jobs, 
employees were considered a com- 
modity, easy to buy and easy to 
get rid of. 

Businessmen today hold _ vastly 
different views. Most now prize 
employees as their primary asset. 
Hence, the personnel office ranks 
high in most firms. The personnel 
executive is frequently an officer of 
the company. The utmost consid- 
eration is given to every person ap- 
plying for a job. Visit, as I did, 
the reception rooms of personnel 
offices and see how politely every 
job applicant is received. In pop’s 
day, it was the rare firm which did 
not treat an applicant as if he were 
a burglar on the loose. Few firms 
even had full-time personnel offices. 

3ecause most firms regard their 
employees as important assets, they 
are highly selective in their hiring. 
They have got to be. It costs some 
firms between $7,500 and $10,000 
per man for first year’s executive 
training. 
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Many firms will hire only on the 
lowest level because all promotions 
must be made from within the 
firm. Therefore, when the person- 
nel manager is engaging a first-job 
applicant, he is figuratively hiring 
a potential company president or 
vice president. Most firms today 
also have the policy of filling key 
positions from outside only when 
they have exhausted all their own 
possible candidates. 

Thus, the field of future em- 
ployment is narrowed for a young 
person who would like to “try 
around awhile in a few jobs” be- 
fore settling down into a perma- 
nent one. It is sounder strategy to 
concentrate on getting the right 
first job than accepting “anything 
te get on a payroll.” 

A young woman should be just 
as thoughtful about the first job 
as a young man, even though she 
may be contemplating early mar- 
riage. These are cold-war times, 
and we have universal military con- 
scription. The uncertainties make it 
necessary for a woman to face the 
prospect of becoming a permanent 
wage-earner. Before marriage, she 
should endeavor to carve a niche 
for herself in the industrial world. 
If after marriage she has to earn 
money, she is fully prepared to do 
so. 

No firms today ban married 
women. Many prefer them, be- 
cause they are usually more mature 
and attentive to business than sin- 
gle girls. 
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Generally speaking, getting the 
right first job is more difficult for 
the young woman than it is for 
the young man, particularly if she 
happens to be a college graduate. 
Except in fields such as retailing 
or cosmetics, few firms have execu- 
tive-training programs for young 
women such as they have for 
young men. Even the young col- 
lege woman who has specialized 
in advertising, economics, or busi- 
ness administration might find it 
hard to get started right in her 
chosen field. 

The unanimous advice of person- 
nel executives to such young col- 
lege women graduates is to take a 
secretarial course before applying 
for her first job. “We can always 
find a place for a competent sec- 
retary,” said one vice president in 
charge of personnel. “If she is a 
college graduate, so much the bet- 
ter. 

“If she specialized in advertising 
at college, we place her in the adver- 
tising department. There, she not 
only learns the necessary details of 
the department, but also has many 
opportunities to demonstrate her 
ability and flair for advertising. If 
she has the talent, it is not very 
long before it is recognized, and 
she becomes an executive assistant. 

“Today, we have several college 
girls as executives in our various 
departments who came to us first 
as secretaries. None of them would 
have reached their present execu- 
tive status if they hadn’t had secre- 
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tarial training, because they would 
not have been hired in the first 
place.” 

James W. Dolen, personnel man- 
ager of Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
has had many years of experience 
in launching young women in 
their business careers. “If young 
people have developed a conscien- 
tious attitude within their family 
and within their school,” said Mr. 
Dolen, “it will be reflected in their 
jobs. Once they do get settled, they 
will know why they could not start 
at a higher level, why they needed 
a long training period and why 
their first raise was not as large as 
they desired. 

“It is so easy to get started on the 
wrong foot when one is 18. There- 
fore, 1 speak to youngsters on the 
day they begin, and give them a 
few pointers. 

“To a young typist, I’d say some- 
thing like this. ‘You have an op- 
portunity here to show what a 
good job you can do, Your super- 
visor will be very pleased if he 
finds that you are a person he can 
always count on. 

“It pays to give the job every- 
thing you’ve got, and besides you 
will be much happier than if you 
just did enough to get by. No 
doubt you will find some girls who 
spend too much time in the ladies’ 
room. It could be easy to get into 
the habit of going with them. If 
you do, you might easily find your- 
self developing their attitude to- 
wards your job. Choosing your 
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companions is a important 
part of getting ahead. 
Young men just out of high 
school or college have ample fa- 
vorable opportunities to get the 
right first job. Unfortunately, many 
men are ignoring splendid open- 
ings because they are going into 
the armed services. They argue 
that there is no point in worrying 
about that first job and its pros- 
pective future until they are dis- 
charged from military service. 
This, personnel executives agree, 
is wrong thinking. Robert D. Mc- 
Coun, placement director, Vick 
Chemical Co., sums up the views 
of the personnel executives as fol- 
lows. “Since most companies today 
are hiring men irrespective of their 
military status, it seems a bit short- 
sighted for young men not to take 
advantage of excellent job oppor- 
tunities prior to entering the serv- 
ice. They may decide at the time 
of their discharge that they do not 
want to rejoin their company. 
They have no legal nor other ob- 
ligation to do so. But the employer 
does have a moral and legal obli- 
gation to take back all servicemen. 
Accepting a job can be looked up- 
on as a form of job insurance for 
a man going into military service; 
no one knows what the job situa- 
tion will be several years hence.” 
“Some young people,” asserts 
John H. Holzbog, director of in- 
dustrial relations, Otis Elevator 
Co., “take their first jobs too light- 
ly. Since the market at the present 
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time is favorable towards young 
people seeking jobs, they should 
give careful consideration to the 
opportunities that each job offers 
before making a final selection. 

“The first five years out of col- 
lege are not too important from 
the standpoint of earnings. Natu- 
rally, every young person who has 
invested in an education wants to 
get a good start; he may feel that 
the job which pays the most is 
the best. Too often, this is not the 
case. Those young people would 
probably find that a term of ap- 
prenticeship and experience would 
give them a sound foundation in 
the field of their choice. It would 
pay off far better in the long run.’ 

How to secure that right first 
job is not easy. Much depends up- 
on the applicant. 

“All too few first-job seekers ap- 
proach the problem sensibly,” says 
Ashton Dunn, director of person- 
nel, RCA Communications, Inc. 
“The intelligent young adult ana- 
lyzes himself thoroughly, obtaining 
guidance from parents, friends, 
and school or college counselors. 
Having actually or mentally listed 
his assets and liabilities, he then 
seeks to learn in what field he can 
best put his talents to use. Having 
chosen the area for his career, he 
then learns what companies or or- 
ganizations are in that field. 

“A man may come to the em- 
ployment manager, saying that he 
wants ‘any kind of a job. The 
salary must be such that he can sup- 
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port a wife and child. Such an ap- 
plicant usually gets scant considera- 
tion. 

“But let an applicant come 
armed with information about the 
industry. He knows the purpose 
of the company whose office he is 
visiting, and the kinds of jobs it 
has. He gives reasons why he can 
qualify for one of them. He is 
willing to accept a position offer- 
ing a future regardless of present 
salary consideration. 

“Such an applicant generally ob- 
tains a most sympathetic reception. 
This young adult is the type who 
has a good chance to _ progress, 
granted the necessary ability, per- 
sonality, and intelligence.” 

E. F. Boyce, Liggett Drug Co., 
says that many applicants do not 
behave normally during an inter- 
view; it is hard to get them to 
relax completely. Usually they are 
strained or downright scared and 
do not have their best foot for- 
ward. The skilled interviewer rec- 
ognizes this and always attempts 
to put the young adult at ease. 

“Personnel interviewers are bas- 
ically sympathetic. people,” says 
Mr. Boyce, “or they would not last 
long. Maybe the applicant is being 
refused a job. But if he shows the 
personnel interviewer that he sin- 
cerely wishes to know why he was 
turned down, the interviewer will 
usually tell him. This information 
could prove to be of invaluable aid 
in his next interview.” 

Exploratory talks with person- 
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nel executives can prove very 
worth while. From them, the 


young adult can obtain certain in- 
formation which is not generally 
known and which will help him 
greatly in shaping his own career. 
A college senior might find it bet- 
ter for him to continue his studies 
after graduation and go on for a 
Master’s or even a Doctor’s degree. 
Certain firms, including a leading 
automotive manufacturer and a 
prominent advertising agency, give 
extra pay to. starting employees 
with advanced degrees. 
High-school graduates will dis- 
cover that many firms have execu- 
tive training for them as well as 
for college graduates. Lack of a 
college education is not necessarily 
a bar to gaining a successful spot 
in a major corporation. Many top 
executives in business today never 
saw the inside of a college hall. A 
study of 10,000 employees made by 
the Carnegie Foundation showed 
that technical training accounted 
for only 15% of success while per- 
sonal qualities accounted for 85%. 
When the young adult is search- 
ing for that right first job, he 
should take a realistic view both 
about the stability of a company 
as well as the salary offered. This 
is the advice of C. J. Wilcox, per- 
sonnel manager, J. C. Penney, Inc. 
“Certain businesses are very 
quick to reflect the slightest change 
in the business cycle,” said Mr. 
Wilcox. “When this happens, such 
businesses have to retrench quick- 
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ly. As a rule, it is always best to 
select a business in which the de- 
mand for services or products re- 
creates itself rapidly. This business 
should be one which is essential 
to the over-all national economy.” 

An open-minded attitude _ to- 
wards that first job is advocated by 
George Wilgus, manager of per- 
sonnel, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. He points out that 
many a young person has bene- 
fited by willingness to try out a 
field not previously considered. 

Herbert K. Witzky, Personnel 
Development Co., cautions young 
adults that while they should be 
open-minded about their choice of 
their first job, they should only ac- 
cept a position because they are 
really interested in it. “Seventy per 
cent of success on the job,” says 
Mr. Witzky, “is traced to interest 
alone.” Melva Good, personnel di- 
rector, Hilton Hotels International, 
advises young adults to be patient 
when they are on that first job, 
to accept criticism and suggestions. 

That some young adults might 
make some mistakes on that right 
first job is inevitable. However, H. 
B. Gulick, Ethyl Corp., enjoins 
them to be humble enough to ad- 
mit them. “Then, try a little harder 
the next time.” 


Reprints of this article are avail- 
able: single reprints, 10¢ each; 20 
for $1; 150 for $5. Write to Tue 
Catuo.tic Dicesr, 41 E. 8th St., St. 
Paul 2, Minn. 








Red Tactics in Latin America 


They are the same as elsewhere: preach hate, 
cause trouble, seize power 


By J. B. MatrHews 


Condensed from the American Mercury* 


Pravpa, the Kremlin’s official 
newspaper, last year praised 
the communist-dominated govern- 
ment of Guatemala for its “pro- 
gressive measures.” Pravda said that 
“Guatemala, notwithstanding _ its 
smallness, realizes its strength, re- 
alizes that it is not alone.” On the 
side of Guatemala, said Pravda, 
are “the growing forces of the war- 
riors for democracy and peace.” 

Pravda was right: Guatemala is 
a Red stronghold; and it is not 
alone. The whole communist world 
movement, with its vast resources 
and its highly developed tactics, is 
one with Guatemala. 

How does the distant Kremlin 
control an American nation? Not 
by majority vote in free elections. 
Only about 1,000 of 3 million 
Guatemalans are Communist party 
members. 

But that 1,000 is a highly disci- 
plined minority. They are carefully 
indoctrinated with the idea that the 
Soviet Union is the fatherland of 
the world proletariat. 

Their grip on Guatemala is illus- 


paid silent tribute to Joseph Stalin 
for one minute when his death was 
announced last year. It was the 
only legislature this side of the Iron 
Curtain which thus honored the 
Soviet dictator. 

A basic tactic of communists 
everywhere is to organize, infil- 
trate, browbeat or, by any other 
means, control labor. Latin Ameri- 
ca is no exception. The communist 
success there can be traced to the 
Reds’ patient cultivation of the la- 
bor movement. Much of the credit 
belongs to Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, a Mexican Marxist who 
now heads the powerful cra. 
(Confederation of Latin-American 
Workers), an affiliate of the Mos- 
cow-ruled World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Communists hold only 4 out of 
56 seats in Guatemala’s Congress. 
But pressure of the Red labor 
unions is so strong that Congress 
often heeds the voice of Moscow. 

In March, 1952, anti-communists 
petitioned Congress to outlaw the 
Communist party in accordance 


trated by the fact that its Congress with the constitutional provision 
*11 E. 36th St., New York City 16. April, 1954. Copyright 1954, by American Mercury 
Magazine, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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against foreign-controlled political 
parties. An unsympathetic Congress 
shelved the petition. Only a few 
months later, 20 congressmen 
pledged their solidarity with the 
North Korean army in its battle 
against the United Nations. 

Both ex-President Arevalo and 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
have left little undone which could 
aid Guatemala’s communists. Both 
men say they are not communists, 
but it is clear that they are under 
effective Red control. A willing 
tool often suits the Kremlin pur- 
poses better than an outright com- 
munist. 

Whenever possible, communists 
are placed close to political leaders 
as advisers. Figueres, the newly 
elected president of Costa Rica, 
vehemently insists that he is anti- 
communist. But his chief political 
adviser and the power behind the 
throne is Romulo Betancourt, the 
exiled former president of Vene- 
zuela and a self-avowed Red. 

Any anti-communist who threat- 
ens to be successful at the polls be- 
comes the target of an unbeliev- 
ably thorough smear campaign. 
President Remon of Panama and 
President Somoza of Nicaragua are 
examples. Although both were cho- 
sen in free elections by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, they have been 
smeared throughout the Americas 
as “dictators.” The world-wide 
campaign of character assassination 
directed against Chiang Kai-shek 
for years is a classic example. 


If the smear fails, murder is 
not too extreme for communists. 
Colonel Francisco Arana, a com- 
munist hater, was the candidate 
most likely to succeed ex-President 
Arevalo in Guatemala. He was am- 
bushed and assassinated in the 
summer of 1949, Although the 
assassins were identified by Arana’s 
chauffeur, no one was arrested. 
One, Alfonso H. Martinez, was ap- 
pointed head of the National Ag- 
rarian department. 

In Guatemala as much as in 
China, agrarian reform is a com- 
munist tactic for gaining control of 
the country. The Agrarian Reform 
law not only lures the peasant vote. 
It also helps drive U.S. investors 
out of the country, thus creating 
economic chaos; it hands over the 
complete economy of the country to 
the communists, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

Dictators rule by keeping their 
puppets in a state of perpetual 
crisis, real or imagined. The objec- 
tive of the communists is to create 
crises which can be exploited to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union and 
to the disadvantage of the U.S. 
The communists’ ultimate aim in 
Latin America is to disrupt local 
economy to a point where political 
and social chaos will enable them 
to seize absolute power. 

President Arbenz recently de- 
creed that there was to be no ap- 
peal against his decisions in agrari- 
an-reform cases. The Supreme 
Court of Guatemala unanimously 
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decided that the Arbenz decree vio- 
lated the Constitution, which guar- 
antees citizens the right of appeal. 

Arbenz asked Congress to im- 
peach the members of the Supreme 
Court. Congress did so; and a few 
days later the recalcitrant justices 


were replaced with Red-liners. 
They immediately reversed the 
earlier decision of the court. 


When anti-communists demonstrat- 
ed against this abrogation of their 
constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom, federal troops used force to 
suppress their protests. The people 
of Guatemala are behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Once a country comes under 
Red domination, it becomes a base 
to spread communism to other 
countries. Diplomatic channels be- 
come conduits of subversion. More 
than one Guatemalan ambassador 
has been sent home because of his 
pro-communist activities. 

Nicaragua, El] Salvador, and 
Honduras until now have firmly 
suppressed communist elements 
within their countries. Now that 
Figueres is making Costa Rica soft 
toward communism, they are being 
squeezed in a Red political vise. 
Infiltration from Guatemala on 
the one side and Costa Rica on the 
other has been stepped up. 

Communist propaganda has won 
more than one victory in Latin 
America. When the newly formed 
Organization of Central American 
States took a stand against commu- 
nism, Guatemala withdrew from 
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the group. Communists throughout 
Latin America then launched a 
smear campaign against Foreign 
Minister Roberto Canessa of El 
Salvador, who had proposed the 
anti-communist resolution. Threats 
were made against his life. 

In 1947, communists in Panama 
won a tremendous victory when 
their students and teachers inspired 
riots in a campaign to drive U.S. 
troops from defense bases in Pana- 
ma. A pact between the U.S. and 
Panama was signed early in De- 
cember, 1947. When the pact was 
sent to the National Assembly for 
ratification, telegrams and _ cables 
by the thousands poured into the 
Assembly demanding repudiation 
of the pact. The cables were 
from communist-dominated — stu- 
dents’ federations in Guatemala, 
Peru, Mexico, Cuba, Ecuador, and 
Chile, but the congressmen did not 
know that. Panamanian students 
10,000 strong, mobilized by the 
communists, marched on the As- 
sembly and demanded the scuttling 
of the pact. It was repudiated; and 
American troops were withdrawn 
from their bases in Panama. 

The unceasing themes of com- 
munist-controlled propaganda in 
Latin America are “Hate the U.S.” 
and “Love the Soviet Union.” Day 
in and day out, the controlled press 
and radio rant against “Yangua: im- 
perialists.” Moscow’s agents convert 
the stings of poverty and injustice 
into hatred of the U.S. and particu- 
larly of U.S. investors. 
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The propaganda is carried on 
quite openly in Guatemala. There 
government motion-picture censors 
ban The Red Menace and promote 
for public and school showing a 
Soviet picture accusing the U.S. of 
using germ warfare in Korea. In 
contrast, Panama put a communist 
in jail for smuggling a film on 
germ warfare into the country. 

Central America and the Carib- 
bean countries bear the brunt of 
communist attack because they are 
close to our border and to Panama 
canal and Caribbean military bases. 

In case of war, control of the 
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Caribbean would be of decisive im- 
portance. This was demonstrated 
in the 2nd World War, when en- 
emy submarines threatened the 
continued supply of metals and oil 
from Latin America necessary to 
the defense of the U.S. With bases 
in the Caribbean, Russia’s large 
submarine fleet could inflict severe 
damage upon the U.S. without 
touching our shores. 

The Kremlin’s successes, particu- 
larly in Central America and the 
Caribbean, are spectacular. They 
promise trouble for the future and 
serious problems now. 


Diaper 


Wuire Has atways been associated with the idea of purity, so it is particu- 
larly appropriate for ecclesiastical robes. During the 10th century, weavers 
in Byzantium produced a new type of white silk. From the Greek diaspros 
(pure white), it came to be called diaper. During the next four centuries, 
the silk was widely used in clerical garments. 

Other white cloth began to be called by the same name, by the process of 
association. White table linen was called diaper as late as the 14th century. 
Then someone invented a cheap cotton fabric which was somewhat like the 
popular linen. It was inexpensive and abundant, and became widely used for 
babies’ breech cloths. This type of diaper became so popular that the name came 
to indicate the garment, rather than the fabric of which it is made. 

Webb B. Garrison. 


Batiste 
A ritmy Type of soft linen was developed by French weavers in the 13th 
century. Some unknown priest or godparent saw that the dainty cloth was 
just right for wiping the heads of children after baptism. It soon became 
widely popular for this special use. 

Great ladies of England who toured France in the 17th century were 
interested in the odd, thin cloth, now made of cotton as well as linen. At 
least one tourist, writing in 1697, made notes about “a sort of gown, made 
of baptist cloth, very fine.” Introduced to England about this time, the 
name of the baptismal fabric was slurred to datiste. It quickly became 
popular with designers and dressmakers. Webb B. Garrison. 








I Hope I Never Stop Growing! 


The star of the Lakers basketball team tells how Coach Ray 
Meyer of De Paul changed his outlook and his life 


By Grorce MIKAN 


Condensed from the American Magazine* 


people look on me as a 
| freak. 

For years, I have been followed 
along the street, jeered at, and 
pointed out as a clumsy giraffe. 
Even today, when I appear on a 
basketball court, where tall men 
are an accepted part of the game, 
the fans gape at me as if I were 
fresh out of a circus side show. 

As a_ self-con- 
scious, gangling 
schoolboy, growing 
out of my breeches, 
I suffered agonies. I 
remember once ac- 
cidentally bumping 
into a little girl as 
I was coming out 
of school. When 
she shrieked and 
ran away I was so 
miserable I went 
home crying to my- 
self, “Why can’t I 
be like the other 
kids? Why did 
God make me so 
big?” 

When I reached 
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manhood, a wise and understand- 
ing college basketball coach took 
me in hand. He made me see the 
folly of self-pity and resentment, 
as well as the true worth of give- 
and-take sportsmanship. He showed 
me that a man’s bodily frame is 
like a house: it’s not how big or 
little it is that matters as much as 
the kind of person who lives inside. 

Oddly enough, the great ambi- 
tion of my boyhood 
was not to play in 
Madison Square 
Garden, but in Car- 
negie hall. I loved 
music, and felt that 
I had enough tal- 
ent to become a 
concert pianist, but 
I let myself be 
laughed out of the 
idea. 

Pianos were rare 
in the rough resi- 
dential section of 
Joliet, Ill., where I 
was born. My folks 
ran a tavern-restau- 
rant. My grandpar- 
ents lived with us, 
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and helped bring me up. It was 
grandmother’s pet theory that mu- 
sic was the one sure formula for 
lifting people up out of the slums. 
One day, she bought an old piano 
and started teaching me to play. 
Later on she enrolled me at the 
Joliet Conservatory of Music. 

My father was about 6 feet tall 
and my mother 5 feet, 7 inches, 
so they assumed with pride that 
their children would be somewhat 
taller than average. But in my 
eighth year, when I suddenly pole- 
vaulted from 5-feet-1 to 5-feet-9, 
they realized that they had a hu- 
man redwood. Neither of them 
knew just what to do with me. 
My mother kept me in short pants 
even when I. reached the 6-foot 
mark at the age of 11. As you can 
imagine, I cut a ludicrous figure 
wherever I went. 

One Saturday, a kid spotted me 
carrying my music to the conserva- 
tory. After that, whenever I set out 
for my music class, not only the 
tough guys in the neighborhood, 
but boys I thought were my friends 
would heckle me. I was too sensi- 
tive to laugh them off; deeply self- 
conscious of my gangling, outsize 
frame, I would turn red with an- 
ger, which only increased the rib- 
bing. 

One momentary bright spot was 
when I was awarded the marble 
championship of Will county. This 
was considered a high honor, yet 
all the joy was taken out of it by 
barbed remarks about “the big kid 


taking advantage of all the little 
kids.” As marble champ, though, 
I had my picture taken with the 
great Babe Ruth. Naturally, the 
Babe mentioned that I was really 
big for my age. 

As I continued to grow, neigh- 
bors often shouted at me, “For 
gosh sakes, George, stop eating! 
Do you want to reach the moon?” 
I actually tried going without food, 
and suffered violent dizzy spells. 
Grandmother called in a cousin 
who was a medical student. When 
I told him what I'd done, he said 
sharply, “Look, George, it’s glands 
that determine size, not food. If 
you starve yourself, you'll still 
grow, but you'll be a hospital pa- 
tient on top of it!” I went back to 
regular eating after that. 

When I entered Joliet High 
school, I was under 13 but already 
past the 6-foot, 4-inch mark. Few 
boys in my neighborhood bothered 
with education beyond the elemen- 
tary grades, and I was thrown in 
with strangers whose taunts made 
me suffer more than ever. 

I tried to find companionship by 
going out for football, but the uni- 
form the coach handed me was a 
couple of sizes too small. I looked 
like a skinned rabbit. Disgusted, I 
quit the squad. Later, I tried base- 
ball. I was told I was too clumsy. 

I did better in the basketball try- 
outs, but one day the coach caught 
me squinting. “Are you nearsight- 
ed?” he demanded. 

“Yes, but I’m getting a pair of 
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glasses and I can wear a guard 
over them,” I told him. 

The coach shook his head. “I 
don't like players who have to wear 
glasses,” he said. “Better turn in 
your suit.” 

For the next few days, I moped 
around instead of going to school. 
Finally, I told my folks I was quit- 
ting Joliet. “You always wanted 
one of your sons to become a priest, 
so it’s going to be me,” I told my 
mother. As a priest, I felt I would 
be entitled to some respect. I felt, 
too, that since my fellow students 
in a seminary would be boys who 
vanted to serve God they wouldn't 
be likely to torment any of God’s 
creatures, whether midget, fat man, 
or Gulliver. 

At Quigley seminary a kindly old 
priest suspected something amiss. 
One day, he took me aside, and 
said, “When you finish here, 
George, better just go on to a regu- 
lar college. The priesthood is no 
place for anybody who’s trying to 
run away from something.” 

During my last year in prep sem- 
inary I played basketball for one 
of the Catholic Youth organiza- 
tion teams. In 1942, the coach ar- 
ranged for me to visit Notre Dame. 


George Keogan, the basketball 
coach, looked me over, but he 
couldn't see me as a_ prospect. 


“Your height is a fine asset, and 
you’ve got the spirit, but you're 
hopelessly clumsy,” he said. 

This was a bitter pill, but it was 
sweetened a little by an assistant 
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coach named Ray Meyer, who, as 
I was leaving, said, “Don’t worry, 
Mikan, you'll be a basketball player 
somewhere else. I’m sure you've got 
the stuff.” 

Not long afterwards, I enrolled 
at De Paul university in Chicago. 
When I went out for basketball 
practice, I discovered that De Paul 
had a new coach, Ray Meyer. 

That was the luckiest break I 
ever had, and it changed the whole 
pattern of my life. For the first 
time, I encountered an understand- 
ing friend with patience enough to 
set me straight and help me to 
build self-confidence. On the first 
day of practice, though, Meyer 
must have had a rude shock. He 
must have wondered what kind of 
problem child he had adopted. In 
a game that requires speedy and 
skillful footwork, my feet (size 16) 
were forever getting tangled. | 
sprawled all over the place. 

When the army and the navy re- 
jected me in the 2nd World War 
because of my abnormal height, I 
again plunged into deep spells of 
brooding. Every time a_ stranger 
made a crack about “that big, 
husky draft dodger” it felt like a 
hammer blow against my_ heart. 
When a former classmate was killed 
in action I visited his mother to 
pay my respects. A relative glared 
at me and muttered, “Our Mike 
was just a little fellow, and yet he 
served.” Sick with shame and hu- 
miliation, I ran out of the house. 

Then, one afternoon, just when 
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things looked blackest, Meyer came 
up to me after practice, and said, 
“George, how about taking a little 
ride with me? I’ve got something 
to tell you.” 

We rode out of the city and 
through the Indiana countryside. 
And, as he drove, Meyer talked, in 
a kindly, fatherly sort of way. 
“You know I’ve always figured you 
had the makings of a great basket- 
ball player,” he said, “but you'll 
never make it as long as you’re so 
thin-skinned. Why don’t you get 
wise and stop feeling sorry for 
yourself ? 

“People don’t think of you as 
a freak unless you make them think 
so. What does it get you to carry 
a chip on your shoulder and act 
as if the whole world is your ene- 
my? Can’t you see that your height, 
instead of being the handicap you 
seem to think it is, can be turned 
into a big advantage if you’re will- 
ing to work at it? If you'll only 
stop taking yourself so darned seri- 
ously and learn to be a good sport, 
you'll be surprised at what you can 
do.” 

This made sense to me, and | 
told him I'd give it a try. With his 
encouragement I worked night and 
day to overcome my awkwardness. 
I prepared for basketball with the 
training routine of a boxer intent 
on the championship. I skipped 
rope, did road work, shadow-boxed, 
and spent countless hours punching 
the bag. 

My gradual improvement in skill 
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and grace helped give me some of 
the self-confidence I needed so 
desperately. I began to stand erect 
and walk proudly, instead of drag- 
ging my feet. I stopped thinking 
of myself as a “freak player,” and 
became an all-court performer. In 
the end, I was lucky enough to 
win All-American honors and help 
bring De Paul university a national 
basketball championship. 

My happiest triumph came dur- 
ing a rough game with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. An opposing player 
accidentally slammed his elbow 
into my mouth and knocked out 
two teeth. For a moment I was 
wild with pain and fury, but some- 
how I kept my temper. 

In the next half the same player 
tripped and fell hard. I rushed to 
help him up, and was startled to 
hear cheers from the Illinois root- 
ing section. When the game ended, 
Illinois fans and players came over 
to shake hands. “You’re a good 
sport, George. Nice to play with 
you,” they said. 

Now I knew for sure that I was 
no longer the mean ogre of Jack 
and the Beanstalk and that at last | 
was a man. 

Up to this time I had been drift- 
ing aimlessly in my courses at col- 
lege, feeling that my size would bar 
me from becoming successful in 
any career but sports. But now I 
determined to prove that I had 
brains as well as brawn. The law 
was the most demanding profes- 
sion I could think of; after all, 
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didn’t lawyers occupy most of the 
great positions in our government? 
I switched to law school. 

I had also fought shy of college 
dances and other social contacts. I 
knew from bitter experience that 
they only made me miserable. For 
instance, I was midway through 
my second year in college before 
I went out with a girl. It was a 
blind date, arranged by a relative, 
and when I called at her house, | 
sat down in a light wicker chair 
in the parlor. It buckled and 
cracked under my weight, and the 
girl’s mother looked at me askance. 
“Do you always break the furni- 
ture?” she demanded. 

The remark cut me like a knife, 
and I got so moody the date proved 
a flop. I went home convinced I 
had no chance for happy romance. 
Here again Meyer came to my aid 
by teaching me the basic steps for 
the fox trot and the waltz; he 
ordered me to attend the weekly 
dances at De Paul. “It'll improve 
your basketball footwork,” was his 
explanation. 

Soon, I began having my share 
of dates, and discovered that aside 
from some good-humored joshing 
about my height, most girls were 
willing to treat me like any other 
fellow. In my senior year I began 
to go steady with a 5'4-foot fresh- 
man named Pat Daveny. 

Pat and I have been married six 
years now, and have three sons, 
all average size so far. We have a 
17-room, custom-built house which 
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Pat and I helped design. Among 
the things we insisted on were 7- 
foot beds, 7-foot doorways, and 
9-foot davenports. 

When I first moved to Minne- 
apolis, six years ago, to play pro- 
fessional basketball with the Min- 
neapolis Lakers, I felt a_ little 
apprehensive. I looked forward to 
practicing law in the off season, 
and I wondered if associating with 
strange people and settling in a 
new environment would revive my 
old fears and inhibitions. Then I 
remembered that Ray Meyer’s for- 
mula for happy living wasn’t lim- 
ited to any one city or class of 
people. Merely by following it, as 
I had at De Paul, I made new 
friends quickly and easily, and be- 
came active in community life. 
When the Lakers won their fifth 
national championship in six years, 
the townspeople staged a George 
Mikan Night. I almost cried for 
joy over their generous gifts and 
their warm display of neighborli- 
ness. 

I still have my little problems, of 
course. I can’t buy suits in the 
store, but must have them. all 
custom-made at extra cost. I fre- 
quently bump my head going in 
and out of cars and buses, have a 
tough time squeezing into sleeping- 
car berths and phone booths, and 
require a room with twin beds in 
hotels so I can push them together 
and sleep diagonally. I need a spe- 
cially adjusted seat to drive my 
automobile. I can’t squat on a stool 
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in a roadside diner, shave in front he remembered me, and hired me 
of a regulation mirror, nor play as his attorney. 
golf with ordinary clubs. Yet I’ve Through my own struggle to 
learned that these things are of overcome _ self-consciousness and 
little account today, and I can ad- self-pity, I have learned how im- 
just to them easily. portant it is to realize the truth 
But I’ve discovered one big ad- about personal liabilities and assets. 
vantage to my height that helps in The man who loses his sight finds 
my law business. People who see his other senses more acute. The 
me don’t forget me. After starting cripple acquires more skill with 
law practice in Minneapolis under his hands than he ever dreamed 
the firm name of Ryan, Kain & possible. In my case, so anxious 
Mikan, one of my most lucrative was I to prove I wasn’t a freak that 
cases came to me because a wealthy I worked harder at becoming a 
businessman was struck by my size top-notch basketball player and 
when he saw me in a courtroom. lawyer than I would have if I'd 
Because of my size, he stayed to been born average-sized. I’m still 
watch. in there trying to grow up to my 
When that businessman became physical stature. 1 hope I never 
involved in a $100,000 damage suit, stop growing! 
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How Your Ghawed Gan Qhutse Money 


Tue apres of our parish in San Jose, dy of the Pots and Pans. The feature 
Cal., decided to help raise money for of the event was a $25,000 solid silver 
the church through an art display. In statue of the Immaculate Conception. 
four of the nicest homes in the parish The statue, about three feet tall, was 
we artistically arranged many unusu- _ lent to us for the display. 
al pictures and statues of the 4 A local florist was happy to 
Madonna that were lent to us surround the statue with a 
by store owners, artists, and in- magnificent floral array. The 
dividual collectors. art display exceeded our great- 
Each of the displays was giv- est expectations. We received 
en a title, such as Our Lady of many compliments, and best of 
the Ticket Return ($1 admis- all we made well over $500 for 
sion was charged), or Our La- our church. 





Lillian M. Deck. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Carnotic Dicestr. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 














Plan Your Wedding Pictures 


Choose your photographer with care, and 
help him to take the pictures you want 


By James C. G. ConNIFF 


OUR WEDDING pictures are 
PH. your first family album. 
ie The right photographer can 
help make it your finest; but too 
many brides put off finding him 
till the last minute. Then they 
make a blind grab from the classi- 
fied pages of the phone book. 

With the average album costing 
$125-150, you simply can’t afford 
to rush it. The wedding-picture 
business, grossing $250 million each 
year since the 2nd World War, 
has drawn its share of quacks. 
Their cold-cash, — corner-cutting 
methods sully the good name of 
the 35,000 full-time wedding pho- 
tographers who give professional 
service to 144 million altar-bound 
couples annually. You can’t spot 
the phonies if you’re in a hurry. 

Plush quarters are certainly no 
guarantee of quality work. Some 
of the least reputable operators de- 
pend on haughty receptionists and 
trick décor to convince you that 
here -all worries end. Too often, 
unless you're alert, it means they’ve 
just begun. 

The true professional will spend 
an hour discussing your likes and 
dislikes. He will, at no extra cost 
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to you, make suggestions you 
would never think of for improv- 
ing your wedding pictures. In his 
experienced hands, the most com- 
plex nuptial plans suddenly look 
simple. 

Take the matter of the bride’s 
portrait. If yours is to appear in 
the newspapers the same day you 
wed, that takes planning. Your 
reputable studio will warn you to 
come in for a sitting at least three 
weeks before the wedding. But 
don’t expect them to call up and 
remind you. Keeping track of the 
appointment is your job. 

And let them place the photo 
with the society editor for you. 
They usually prefer to. This is 
why: newspapers want a_ glossy 
print, on which retouching shows, 
and you might get the wrong idea 
about the studio’s work if you 
saw it. 

On the other hand, a wise bride 
will insist on meeting whichever 
staff photographer is to shoot her 
pictures. Get him to state his pol- 
icy. Some imagine themselves gift- 
ed artists. On the bride’s portrait, 
for example, they will shoot only 
one pose, and tell you that’s it. 
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Others are meticulous craftsmen 
who will take several for you to 
choose from. 

You may have your own ideas 
about which side of your face 
photographs better. If so, tell the 
man. He may not agree. But if 
he’s the right kind of photographer, 
he will shoot it your way as well 
as his own, then guide you in 
selecting from proofs. He will not 
laugh at your suggestions, though 
he may kid you. If you're serious, 
kid him back, but be firm about 
getting what you want. If his per- 
sonality clashes with yours or 
makes you uneasy, back out while 
there’s still time. You'll be nervous 
enough on your wedding day. 

Your entire wedding day pro- 
gram should be planned to click 
smoothly with the photographer’s 
shooting schedule. It is important 
that you leave no doubt about that 
in anybody’s mind. If you do, there 
may be some frayed nerves when 
mother tries to corral bride and 
groom for the receiving line just 
when the photographer is lining 
them up for a posed shot. 

Tell the photographer _ before- 
hand about any special people you 
wish him to take pictures of. Point 
them out on the day itself. He can 
hardly be expected to know one 
wedding guest from another. If 
you don’t tell him, you may find 
your obscure but photogenic busi- 
ness friend figuring more prom- 
inently in the proofs than Great- 
Aunt Nora, who practically brought 


you up and shouldn't be slighted. 

Wedding photographers find that 
the less money a couple has, the 
more pictures they insist on. It 
takes a level head to remember that 
extravagance is not a nuptial must. 
If, like many brides, you feel that 
you can’t afford both candids and 
formals, even in black-and-white, 
by all means pick candids. And 
don’t be shy about telling the 
studio. They'll understand. 

The shooting schedule begins at 
the groom’s house an hour and a 
half before the wedding. About 
90% of the young men who say 
“I do” have their last minutes of 
bachelorhood recorded. It includes 
shaking hands with dad, kissing 
mom, being helped into his coat 
by the best man, nervously check- 
ing his wallet or watch, and _ pat- 
ting his dog good-by. Sad, isn’t it? 

Now the lensman is free to con- 
centrate on you, the main attrac- 
tion. You should expect him an 
hour before you leave for church. 
Be prepared for at least a dozen 
farewell shots. These cover the tra- 
ditional lipsticking, adjustment of 
the veil, and so on. 

It is your job, not the studio's, 
to get permission for pictures in 
church. Most pastors limit the bride 
to a single photographer so as not 
to violate the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. Some even specify how 
many shots may be made and 
when. To save embarrassment, 
be sure all this is perfectly clear. 

You should also check the kind 
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of service your reception manager 
will give you. If he does his job 
properly he can be a real help to 
you in. getting good pictures. He 
should welcome you at the door, 
take your flowers, set them aside, 
and signal the orchestra to strike 
up I Love You Truly or whatever 
you've requested for that first dance 
together. None of this is the 
photographer’s responsibility. He 
has all he can do to handle the job 
you're paying him for. 

Your manager should deftly 
guide you, so that you dip together 
as the song ends, right behind your 
chairs at the head table. The pho- 
tographer, who’s caught some su- 
perb shots of your first waltz, is 
now ready for the toast. It comes, 
and he catches you both, flushed 
and carefree, laughing happily into 
each other’s eyes. 

Your manager then escorts you 
around to the front of the table 
for cake cutting, guides your hands 
together, cheerfully stages the she- 
feeding-him shot. The traditional 


scenes are now on film. Your lens- 
man, satisfied that he’s gotten the 
best poses while clothing and 
make-up are still fresh, is now a 
free agent for whatever other can- 
dids his judgment or your wish 
calls for. But don’t expect him to 
stay more than two hours unless 
you're paying him for it. A going- 
away shot can be simulated if you 
want one, and the normal wedding 
assignment is considered over long 
before the party gets too gay. Six 
hours usually does it, not counting 
the additional hours your photog- 
rapher must spend in the darkroom 
to provide the kind of album you 
have every right to expect. 

If you like the proofs when you 
see them (and chances are that you 
will), why not let the photogra- 
pher know you're pleased? In his 
business, to be sure, testimonials 
can’t be rung up on the cash regis- 
ter. But it is also a nice gesture 
to let him know, personally, that 
he managed to catch the spirit of a 
very happy day. 





Pennant From Heaven 


Ravpu Branca, while pitching for the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1951, was called 
in to stem a Giant rally in the crucial game of the year. Branca threw a home- 
run ball to Bobby Thompson that lost both game and pennant for the Dodgers. 

As he leaving the ball park afterwards, Branca was muttering to him- 
self. A priest walked up and asked, “What’s the trouble, Ralph?” 

“I’m still thinking about that pitch, Father. Why did it have to happen 
to-me?” 

“Well, Ralph, maybe the Lord thought your shoulders were broad enough 
and your heart big enough to overcome it.” 


“You know,” Branca says now, “that pitch has never bothered me since.” 
Van Patrick. 
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HEN A CHILD becomes sick or 

has an accident, the parents 
often need aid more than the child. 
They don’t realize that children 
can take it. Children bounce back 
quickly; they don’t break as easily 
as adults, 

Children’s quick reactions can 
scare anyone, especially a parent. 
A child can run a 104° fever with 
an ordinary sore throat. Or when 
a child falls and cuts his forehead, 
the wound may bleed profusely, at 
first. Mother screams and daddy 
goes into a panic. When the doctor 
arrives, the child’s cut has stopped 
bleeding. A small strip of adhesive 
tape fixes up the wound. But dad 
needs a shot of whisky, mother 
needs a sedative. 

However, some emergencies do 
rightly alarm everybody. In such a 
case, call the doctor or ambulance 
first. Having started the ball roll- 
ing, here are some home first-aid 
suggestions to follow until the doc- 
tor comes. 

Croup. Just the thought of it 
gives mother nightmares. Jackie’s 
hoarse bark sends chills down fa- 
ther’s spine. Even the doctor is 


ay Until the Doctor Comes 


Croup, convulsions and concussions bring 


terrifying crises to children 


By Louis H. Merker, M.D. 


Condensed from the book* 


alarmed when he hears the sound 
of croup. 

Croup means choking or stran- 
gling. The average diameter of the 
young child’s windpipe is probably 
less than half an inch. It doesn’t 
take much to fill that up and cause 
choking. 

A generation ago, when diph- 
theria was prevalent, croup meant 
that a diphtheritic membrane was 
blocking the windpipe. Today, be- 
cause of inoculations, diphtheria al- 
most never occurs. 

But head colds are still with us. 
When your child swallows a lot 
of mucus, the same thing may oc- 
cur. His breathing becomes labored, 
he turns blue, and gasps for breath. 
This is big trouble. It is probably 








*Copyright 1953 by Louis H. Merker, and reprinted with permission of Sheridan House, 257 
4th Ave., New York City 10. 256 pp. $3.50. 
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a mucous plug in the windpipe, 
like a cork in a bottle, and it usual- 
ly occurs about 3 a.m. The time it- 
self is terrifying. 

Always keep syrup of ipecac in 
the house. Syrup of ipecac nauseates 
you, and you vomit. If your baby 
gets “croup,” call your doctor, and 
tell him how urgent the matter is. 
Then run to the medicine cabinet. 
The doctor probably will order you 
to do it, anyway. Get the syrup 
of ipecac. 

In any child under five years, I 
would suggest a dose of 4 tea- 
spoon; from five years up, one even 
teaspoon. For adults, we sometimes 
go up to a tablespoon dose. 

The main thing is to get the 
ipecac down quickly. It will cause 
gagging and vomiting. If you suc- 
ceed, a thick plug of mucus will 
come up. The child will begin to 
breathe, and turn pink. You, too, 
will be able to breathe again. 

When the doctor arrives, he will 
probably give penicillin, the sulfa 
drugs and, most likely, order steam 
inhalations. But the real emergency 
has passed—the child is out of dan- 
ger. 

Croup does not always come 
from colds or infections. Children 
swallow safety pins, stones, chicken 
bones, and the like. Sometimes they 
swallow poisons, with the same 
effect. Call your doctor, give ipecac, 
and clear the passageway until help 
arrives. Steaming inhalations should 
be started even before the doctor 
arrives. 








Anyone with small children in 
the house should invest in a me- 
dium-priced electric steam vapor- 
izer. You can get vaporizers in 
many models, brands, and prices; 
your druggist will sell you the one 
that best fits the needs of your fam- 
ily. It is always good to fill the air 
in a patient’s room with steam. 

A vaporizer is merely a modern 
version of grandmother’s steaming 
kettle. It loads the air with heated 
moisture to loosen up dry mucus 
in a child’s throat; mucus cannot 
be separated from its attachment 
until it is moist and loose. Various 
chemicals, such as tincture of ben- 
zoin, are often added to the water. 
They are mostly psychological, to 
make you feel that the steam is 
medicinal. Often, the tinctures irri- 
tate the child. Steam is still the 
active ingredient. It also helps ad- 
ult sufferers with tight coughs or 
laryngitis. 

The more concentrated the steam 
that reaches the patient, the more 
effective the treatment. A simple 
method is to hold an open um- 
brella over the vaporizer and the 
patient’s head. The steam will ac- 
cumulate around his nose and 
throat. 

Children’s convulsions. A 
terrifying experience to anyone, 
especially parents, is to see a child 
in convulsions. 

Doctors have learned that convul- 
sions can be as simple and harmless 
as a fever or a fainting spell. But 
parents don’t believe it. 
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The commonest cause of chil- 
dren’s convulsions is high fever. 
Young nervous systems have not 
yet become insulated to the stresses 
and strains of the world. Children 
run higher fevers than adults with 
the same disease, and react more 
strongly to the strain of the fever. 

Obviously, anything that reduces 
fever, whether or not it cures the 
disease, will lessen the chance of 
convulsions. Here is where aspirin 
earns its keep. It does not cure, but 
it can break fever temporarily, and 
allow more time for the doctor’s 
treatment. 

When your child runs as much 
as 101° fever, give him aspirin, 4 
tablet to children under five, and 
one whole tablet to children of 
five and over. Then call your doc- 
tor. The aspirin will make his task 
easier. 

Once a convulsion is in progress, 
treatment is aimed at relaxing and 
cooling the child. Most convulsions, 
like ordinary fainting spells, are 
self-limited. Don’t overdo things. 
A tepid bath, at barely normal body 
temperature, will help to relax the 
spasms and cool some of the high 
fever. Any slapping, rubbing, and 
massaging may do more harm 
than good. Remember, just a tepid 
bath. 

Children’s concussions. Another 
terrifying accident in children is 
concussion. Jackie falls down a 
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flight of stairs, or is hit on the head 
by a baseball and is knocked out. 
In concussion, the possibilities of 
grave danger are great. The doctor 
should be called immediately, and 
his judgment relied upon in all 
details. 

Even if the child is not uncon- 
scious, there may still be danger of 
brain hemorrhage as much as 36 
hours after the accident. Keep the 
child quiet, but don’t let him fall 
asleep. Fluids, even tea or coffee, 
may help. When the doctor arrives, 
he will decide whether the child 
should stay home for observation, 
or should go to a hospital for fur- 
ther special tests. 

When a brain is knocked against 
the hard skull, tiny blood vessels 
may break. The disturbance may 
not show for 24 or 48 hours. A 
child suffering from concussion is 
like a prize fighter who has been 
knocked out. Even after coming 
out of it, he may be “punch drunk” 
for quite a while. He needs watch- 
ing. 

Foreign bodies in the ear and 
nose. When Jackie comes home 
with a lima bean in his nose or a 
pebble in his ear, do nothing and 
say less. Those passages are merely 
blind alleys, anyway. This is the 
time to be nonchalant. Call or go 
to a doctor and pass the responsi- 
bility on to him. It’s his job, not 
yours. 


D on’r worry about finding your station in life. Someone will tell you 


where to get off. 


MR FRFANINTIV 


T. Harry Thompson in Sales Management. 
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ouN lifted one badly worn shoe. 
@§ “The only pair of shoes I’ve 
got,” he said. “I need a job bad.” 
He looked at the big Irishman be- 
hind the mahogany desk, “I guess 
I should tell you... .” 

“About your drinking?” the big 
man said, 

“Oh,” said John. “You know?” 
He sighed, and got up to leave. 

The man behind the desk held 
out his hand. “You have a prob- 
lem, John,” he said. “I have one, 
too. Let’s work together.” 

John looked at the hand, and 
took it slowly. He was thinking: 
This man Hayes must be blind not 
to know better than to hire an alco- 
holic as a chauffeur. 

“Who knows?” the big man said. 
“Maybe we can work you up to 
two pairs of shoes.” 

That was six years ago. Ever 
since, John Vollmer has been the 
strong right arm of John D. Hayes, 
president of Fanny Farmer Candy 
Shops, Inc. Both men made a good 
guess that day. Hayes guessed that 
John would never take another 
drink. He hasn’t. John guessed that 
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Mr. Fanny Farmer 


John Hayes built a business on blind faith 


in his fellow man 


By James ALonzo 


Mr. Hayes must be blind. He is. 

The short blonde chauffeur and 
the white-emaned man are seen 
everywhere together. In their home 
town, Rochester, N. Y., any police- 
man will tell you that John D. 
Hayes is one of the few rich men 
who rides up front with the chauf- 
feur. You can see them weaving 
through the downtown traffic every 
morning, seemingly in animated 
conversation. They aren’t. They are 
saying the Rosary. They do this 
each day, and each day also, they 
visit St. Mary’s church. Then they 
drive to the office. 

There is no room for pity in 
John Hayes’ little world of velvet 
darkness. To make people forget 
that he is blind, he sometimes af- 
fects horn-rimmed glasses, and he 
always wears a wrist watch. He is 
72, a man with white hair aad 
black eyebrows. He has been blind 
almost 40 years, and once traveled 
to Lourdes to thank God for taking 
his eyes. 

He has the capacity for loving 
whole blocks of people without ever 
having met any of them. He goes 
to bed every night thrilled with 
thoughts of tomorrow. His faith in 
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God, his Church, and fellow man 
is complete and childlike. When he 
was a boy, someone might well 
have carved on a tree: “Johnny 
Hayes loves everybody.” 

He runs a $15 million corpora- 
tion on love and faith. The Fanny 
Farmer Corp. has seven huge plants, 
called studios, and almost 400 stores 
(shops) between Maine and Des 
Moines. The company manufac- 
tures 111 kinds of candy (butter 
cream is the most popular) amount- 
ing to 17 million pounds a year. It 
uses 460,000 pounds of fresh butter 
and 164,000 gallons of fresh sweet 
cream. 

This huge operation is held to- 
gether by a blind man who trusts 
everybody. In all, more than 3,000 
employees (called associates) work, 
on the honor system, in the shops 
and studios. No supervisor spies on 
a shop or takes secret readings of 
the cash register. The girl who 
manages the shop makes her own 
bank deposits and her own with- 
drawals. When John Hayes started 
this system 35 years ago, good busi- 
nessmen said to him, “They'll rob 
you blind!” 

Nobody robbed him blind. More- 
over, Fanny Farmer shops multi- 
plied: if Hayes decided to visit one 
shop a day he would not finish his 
tour in a year. 

Hayes keeps a tray of mixed can- 
dies on his desk, and eats a half 
pound every day. He knows an 
ageing chocolate before he brings it 
to his lips. No Fanny Farmer shop 


can be opened at a distance greater 
than two days trucking from the 
nearest studio, or candy plant. That 
is why he has set up no shops west 
of Des Moines. 

His ideal is not to manufacture 
a pound of candy unless a shop 
has ordered it. This is another goal 
which he doesn’t quite achieve. But 
he is close to it. When 40 or 50 
shops want Italian creams in a hur- 
ry, a studio must go on overtime 
pay to get the order out on time. 
The fresh candy is packed in five- 
pound airtight metal containers; 
when it gets to the shop, it is re- 
packed in white boxes. 

In making candy, Hayes sets his 
own standards. Butter is not added 
until the last possible moment, be- 
cause he wants the fresh-butter 
taste alive in the candy. Unlike 
most candy companies, he will not 
bid on the open market for fresh 
butter or cream or nuts because he 
isn’t interested in the lowest price. 
The dairies, Texas pecan-rancn 
owners, and cashew growers of 
India who sell to him know that 
Hayes wants only the freshest and 
best. 

John Dennis Hayes was born in 
Bellville, Ont., Canada, on May 2, 
1881. His parents came from Wex- 
ford, Ireland. From them, he got 
an implicit faith in God and a rich 
baritone voice. He grew to be a 
good ballplayer and a good singer. 
His voice was so good, in fact, that 
he gave Irish concerts all over Can- 


ada until he heard his idol, John 
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McCormack, sing. Hayes was smart. 
He quit singing, and married his 
accompanist. 

When he was 31, his brother-in- 
law, Frank O’Connor, came to 
him with an idea for making can- 
dy. They opened a string of suc- 
cessful stores in Canada, the Laura 
Secord Shops. Two years later, in 


1914, John went to see a doctor — 


about reading glasses. The news 
was bad. 

“You have a hemorrhage in the 
right eye,” the doctor said. “It is 
robbing you of your sight and, un- 
less we can do something quickly, 
the nerves will dry up.” 

“The left eye is all right,” Hayes 
said cheerfully. “What’s causing 
the trouble in the other one?” 

The doctor gave him a thorough 
examination. “Could be bad teeth,” 
he said. “Could be bad _ tonsils. 
Could be a number of things.” 

The teeth were extracted, and a 
hemorrhage started in the other 
eye. Darkness closed in fast. Hayes 
hurried to Baltimore to have his 
tonsils removed at Johns Hopkins. 
There, night closed in. 

His fingers are his antennae. He 
moves them nervously as he thinks 
about it. “I didn’t want to give up. 
I was desperate. I had to fight it, 
so I went to Lourdes to pray for 
sight.” He shakes his head. “The 
strangest thing happened. Almost 
unknown to myself, I found myself 
on my knees thanking Him for 
taking my sight away.” He chuckles. 
“Sounds silly, but let me put it this 
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way. Before this thing happened, 
I prayed to God to take care of 
me. Now, He Aad to take care of 
me! I didn’t need sight, and He 
proved it. Now, follow me, and I’l! 
prove it to you.” 

I was taking notes. We arose and 
left the mahogany paneled office. 
Yellow bands of sunlight slanted 
from the big windows down across 
the desk to the rug. Hayes walked 
through them to the door, and held 
it open for me. 

“We'll take a look at the Roches- 
ter studio,” he said, as he led the 
way across the ground floor of the 
plant. The room held stacks of 
candy materials, higher than head 
high, with alleys between them. 
Hayes did not hold a hand out in 
front of him, nor did he hesitate. 
He walked, shoulders back, straight 
ahead. He said Hello to two em- 
ployees standing between bags of 
merchandise, who had not spoken 
to him nor to each other. He called 
each by name. 

He stood on a huge weighing 
machine, and asked an employee to 
read his weight. “Two ten,” the 
man said, winking at me. Hayes’ 
laugh is like the boom of surf. 
“That’s a standing joke around 
here,” he said for my benefit. “I 
weigh two oh four and they always 
tell me I weigh two ten.” 

I looked at the quivering hand 
on the scale. It stood at 204. 

He explained every item of mer- 
chandise that we passed, what it 
was, how it was used. He turned 
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through passages, and he’d point 
to fire exits as though he could see 
them; and then he walked through 
a big cafeteria checkered with ta- 
bles. At them sat middle-aged 
women and elderly women in white 
uniforms. They were having lunch. 

Hayes never scraped against a 
table, nor made a wrong turn. Yet 
he was able to stop behind a white- 
haired woman, place his big hands 
on her shoulders, and _ whisper, 
“How are things with you, Mary? 
Any news from your son?” 

He knows them all and he knows 
where to find them. He claims that 
he does not count the steps to a 
given turn, or a door. This must 
be true, because throughout the 
tour he talked all the time. At the 
lunch counter, he paused for coffee 
and began to joke with the women 
who stood there. Everyone is Anna 
or Margaret or Laura or Jean. In 
turn, they are careful to show no 
deference whatever to his blindness. 
When his coffee was ready, it was 
set down on the counter for him 
to find, not placed in his hand. 

More than 200 employes have 
worked for Hayes 25 years or more. 
On each floor, he walked behind 
rows of women hand-dipping bon- 
bons, working on chocolates, or 
packing lollypops. As he walked, 
he never ceased explaining the 
steps. If you asked a question like 
“Where’s the bitter-sweet choco- 
late?” he would reverse his course. 
In an anteroom, he would point to 
a floor he couldn’t see, and say, 
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“There. They come in 50-pound 
bars, as you can see.” 

In one room, he stopped by a 
stout woman to speak to her con- 
fidentially. Later, he said, “She’s so 
proud! Her son is studying to be 
a minister!” In the carpenter shop, 
he shouted, “Got any new signs to 
fool me with?” This, too, is a 
standing joke because no signs are 
made for Fanny Farmer candies 
which John D. Hayes does not 
“see” first. 

We returned to his office. He sat 
and, for a moment, he looked sad. 
“They say I’m getting old,” he 
said; “that I need help. I have three 
vice presidents, Frank Burke, Leon- 
ard Griffiths, and William Seaton. 
Maybe they’re right. I’m always on 
the jump visiting shops all over the 
country, and not long ago when I 
came home the doctor clocked my 
pulse at 160 and put me to bed.” 

Hayes can remain sad for about 
a minute and a half; then he begins 
to bubble again. “You know,” he 
says, looking straight at you, “Mul- 
la and I are going to Lourdes on 
our vacation.” (Mulla is Mrs. 
Hayes. When their two daughters 
were babies, they said “mulla” for 
“mother.”) “We're going to have 
fun, and we're going to make a 
good thanksgiving out of it.” 

In the privacy of the Hayes apart- 
ment in a Rochester hotel, Mulla 
still plays the piano for John as he 
sings old songs. When he isn’t 
singing, he’s listening to John Mc- 
Cormack records. He has 30 of the 
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old-timers. His favorite, the one 
that brings mist to his eyes, is / 
Hear You Calling Me. 

On week ends, the Hayeses go to 
their lodge in the hills outside To- 
ronto. They have two acres and a 
swimming pool. The only perma- 
nent resident there is John Voll- 
mer’s wife. She cooks, and takes 
care of the place. 

Hayes’ vice is a good cigar. He 
used to smoke 12 a day, but the 
doctor has cut him to four, so he 
chisels and smokes five. At the 
Genessee Valley Country club, 
where he lunches, John Hayes can 
navigate without making one wrong 
move. 

All relationships with the Hayes 
are personal. Last year, when John 
took his wife to St. Petersburg, Fila., 
she wrote 750 post cards to em- 
ployees and their wives. Each had 
a personal message. 

Some time ago, a girl employee 
walked into Mr. Hayes’ office and 
sat wringing her hands in silence. 

The girl in the chair broke down 
and wept. She was going to have a 
baby. Somebody had told her that 
John Hayes had a heart, and so she 
had come to him. 

Hayes listened. “Does your fa- 
ther know?” he asked gently. 

The girl shook her head. “My 
father is dead.” 

“Your mother?” 

“I'd die before I'd tell her.” 

Hayes sat thinking. Then he 
smiled. And slapped the desk. 

“Tell you what, young lady,” he 
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said cheerfully, “we'll doth go and 
tell your mother. She knows best, 
and she and I will get together and 
we'll figure something out. Don’t 
be afraid to tell her. Things will be 
worse if you don’t. And stop crying. 
This company was built on mis- 
takes.” 

The president and the mother 
had a private chat. Hayes never 
talked so fast, or so convincingly. 
When he left the mother’s side, it 
had been arranged that the young 
girl was to go to California on an 
extended vacation, have her baby, 
and then return to her job. No- 
body ever knew the secret except 
those three. And no one knows to- 
day. 

The wife of an old employee was 
going blind. She was terrified and 
hysterical. Hayes had one talk with 
her. She relaxed. 

“It’s nothing like I thought it 
would be,” she said. She grabbed 
her husband’s hand and held on 
tight. “Don’t be worried any more,” 
she said. Outside on the front porch, 
John Hayes chiseled himself another 
cigar. “Losing one of your senses 
isn’t bad,” he said, puffing. “Makes 
the others sharper.” 

On another occasion, he was to 
make an important speech in New 
York. When the time came for the 
introduction, John Hayes was no- 
where to be found. Through John 
Vollmer, a committee got clues 
which led them to an old tenement 
in Brooklyn. Hayes had remem- 
bered an old woman who had 
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worked in one of his New York 
stores until she became too old to 
work any more, and he had her 
Brooklyn address. The two were 


sitting in the kitchen gabbing when: 


the committee arrived. 

Back in 1919, when Hayes and 
his brother-in-law decided to start 
an American counterpart of their 
Laura Secord shops, they hit upon 
Fanny Farmer as a nice name. 
(Hayes admits that a certain cook- 
book helped their thinking.) They 


opened the first store in Rochester, 
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not far from their native Toronto, 
and they asked employees to write 
the new name on slips of paper. 
A Mrs. O'Grady, long since dead, 
wrote it so nicely that her script 
is now on every box of the candy. 

Now and then, John Hayes sees 
a grayish beam of light outside the 
rim of his eyes. It comes and goes 
like lightning. A lot of women who 
work for him will assure you that 
some day John D. Hayes is going 
to see a very bright light, and It 
won't go away. 


kee 
Cracks in the Iron Curtain 


Meetines were held all over Russia to explain Malenkov’s promise of more 


consumer goods for the people. At 
asked the communist orator, “Can 
white flour?” 
“Oh, yes,” stammered the speaker. 
“Petrov.” 


one such meeting, a worker arose and 
you tell us what has happened to the 


“The white four. What is your name?” 


“Well, Comrade Petrov, the hour is late. I will answer your question 


next time.” 


At the next meeting, a small man in the rear of the room stood up. 





“IT know, I know,” said the speaker. “You want to know what’s happened 
to the white flour.” 
“No, comrade. I want to know what’s happened to Comrade Petrov.” 
Roger Allen in Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press (1 Mar. °54). 
* 


A citizen of East Germany, depressed by Red tyranny, decided to bring 
his sorry life to a magnificent, flaunting conclusion. He attended a huge 
Homage-to-Malenkov rally, and in the middle of the main address, he 
dashed to the platform, grabbed a microphone and shouted, “Down with 
communism! Down with Malenkoy!” 

He closed his eyes expecting a rain of bullets, but none came. The speaker 
quickly regained his microphone and continued his speech where he had 
been interrupted. The would-be hero staggered dazedly toward the exit, 
where a friend joined him. 

“You must be mad!” cried the friend. “Don’t you know what would 
have happened if there had been a communist around?” 

B. M. Duff in Pageant (June '53). 











Faith Flames in Korea 


The early converts there had to be 


ready for immediate martyrdom 


By Ouiver Kenrcern, S.J. 


Condensed from Our Family* 
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i lains edged forward in their 
ichairs. The Koreans, the 
Bishop of Seoul was telling us, 
went out after the faith themselves; 
they didn’t wait for it to be brought 
to them. 

“That is why,” said Bishop Paul 
Rhoe, “the story of the Catholic 
Church in Korea is extraordinary.” 
We settled ourselves back in our 
easy chairs in the Columban Re- 
treat house in Seoul for the rest of 
the story. 

In 1775, the bishop went on, a 
group of Korean noblemen were 
sent as ambassadors from the Ko- 
rean government to Peiping, the 
capital of China. While there, they 
discovered books written by the 
famous Italian missionary to China, 
Father Matteo Ricci, S.J. The doc- 
trines of the Church instinctively 
appealed to Korean idealism. The 
noblemen stayed in Peiping for a 
full course of instructions, and were 
baptized. 

On returning to Korea they 
talked the Catholic faith to every 
countryman who would listen. Con- 
verts joined rapidly; so it was nec- 
*Box 249, Battleford, Sask., 
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essary to organize the Church. 
Without an ordained priest, they 
chose from among themselves lay 
leaders to instruct, baptize, and lead 
the faithful in prayer, including the 
Rosary. A lay “bishop” was chosen 
to govern. 

About 40 years later the first 
priest arrived, a Chinese named 
Father Choo. He found 3,000 Cath- 
olics. Some had waited two genera- 
tions for the sacraments. 

As the Church grew, its opposi- 
tion grew. For every Catholic in 
Korea, there was a fanatical pagan. 
The history of the Church in Ko- 
rea became a history of persecution. 
A catechumen ready for baptism 
had also to be ready for martyr- 
dom. 

The new Church, instead of 
spreading throughout the country, 
fed heaven with martyrs. Although 
thousands have given their lives for 
the faith during the last 180 years, 
not one public apostasy is recorded. 
As Pope Pius XI beatified 79 Kore- 
an martyrs during one ceremony 
in Rome, the pastor of Cheji-do 
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saw hundreds of his people lined 
up and executed by the powerful 
Buddhists. 

Columban and Maryknoll mis- 
sionaries came to help. But they 
are still a handful. Since 1950, half 
the hierarchy, 70 priests, and all the 
missionary Sisters in North Korea 
have been wiped out by commu- 
nists. The 170 Korean priests in 
South Korea carry the burden in 
spreading the faith among 28 mil- 
lion Koreans. There are nearly 300,- 
000 Catholics, and the yearly in- 
crease approaches 10,000. 

“The story of the Korean 
Church,” Bishop Rhoe finished 
quietly, “is a story of stalwart faith 
that embraces death as the greatest 
victory of life.” 

As we chaplains left Seoul to re- 
turn to our army units on the fight- 
ing line, the words of the intense 
little bishop burned in our memo- 
ries. 

A few months later, my regiment 
came off the combat line for a two- 
month rest. The men were assigned 
to guard prisoners of war in the 
Koje-Do compounds. Beyond the 
ugly prison camp, small towns and 
fishing villages clustered around ev- 
ery little bay and inlet on the beau- 
tiful island. Sampans glided like 
gray swallows across the deep blue 
waters. As the hot sun sank below 
the mountains on the Korean main- 
land, aged fishermen joined the 
women driving cows home to 
peaceful straw-thatched seacoast vil- 
lages. On the outskirts of such a 


town on Koje-Do, I found the 
Catholic church. It was made of 
plaster-covered brick, with an un- 
finished steeple. From his little rec- 
tory the smiling pastor, Father 
James Pak, came out to welcome 
me. 

“Come in, Father, catch tea and 
cakes after long jeep ride.” 

Except that Father Pak was 
young, strong, and unusually vig- 
orous, he was typical of all Korean 
priests. His flock was scattered in 
every town and village, yet he was 
the only priest on the large island. 
During the following weeks, we 
jeeped together to every little mis- 
sion chapel, where I said Mass for 
his parishioners and visited the 
homes of his catechists. 

Never will I forget the congrega- 
tional singing in the town of 
Changsung-Po on the southern 
shore of the island. As I vested for 
Mass, Father Pak did a minor re- 
pair job on a contributed portable 
army organ. The soft strains of the 
Kyrie began as I pronounced the 
words Introibo ad altare Dei. The 
organist’s silver hair and long flow- 
ing native dress gave quiet dignity 
and charm to the warm beauty of 
the Missa de Angelis. Standing 
near the altar, graceful hands mov- 
ing in tempo, Father Pak directed 
the singing. The deep bass of the 
rough fishermen, sounding oddly 
like the distant rumbling of an 
army tank, blended in harmony 
with the rich contralto of women, 
whose love for God overflowed in 
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song. I think I heard an occasional 
soprano, as children voiced confi- 
dence in notes they knew. 

Throughout the Mass the chant 
melodies, sung lightly, smoothly, 
were a constant source of my pray- 
erful distractions. At the end of 
Mass, instead of the prayers at the 
foot of the altar, which I could not 
have recited in Korean anyway, the 
Salve Regina was chanted in all its 
simplicity. 

Bouncing along the rutted, twist- 
ing road back to Koje City, Father 
Pak explained, “My people love 
God.” 

In a quaint fishing village, 
perched on a mountainside near 
the water, we visited a retired mer- 
chant, the village patriarch. A 
graduate from the University of 
Seoul, he spent his declining years 
teaching Christian doctrine. A visit 
from an American priest was an 
exciting event. The catechumens of 
the village were sent for immedi- 
ately; each knelt for my individual 
priestly blessing. 

A generator was needed to il- 
luminate the church at Koje City 
on the eve of the Assumption. 
When I arrived in the afternoon 
with the army generator in my 
jeep trailer, a dozen men were on 
hand to install it. 

Parishioners had gathered from 
all over the island. Some were stay- 
ing with friends in town. Most 
were camped close to the church- 
yard. The well, between church 
and rectory, to which all the women 
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folk came to draw water, was the 
center of social activity. All gossip 
accumulated over many months was 
exchanged. The excited babble of a 
hundred voices could be heard 
above the constant peal of laugh- 
ter. The rectory was filled with 
mothers and children. 

My little altar boy, John, paid 
very brief respects to his father, 
one of the electrical engineers. 
Then he gathered the juniors of 
the parish to tell them of life in an 
American army camp. No VIP re- 
ceived such respect, as he emptied 
my ammo box filled with army-is- 
sue medals and rosaries and distrib- 
uted them to his friends. 

The fishing boats and sampans 
in the bay were smothered in dark- 
ness as night fell. From all direc- 
tions the people approached the 
church, guided by bright lights 
streaming from windows. Suddenly 
the church was filled, and the bap- 
tismal ceremony for 98 catechumens 
began. The tabernacle seemed em- 
bedded in an altar of flowers. Hun- 
dreds of candles challenged the 
electric lights for the brilliance of 
their duties. 

The high Mass on the following 
morning, the Assumption, was dif- 
ferent from high Masses all over 
the world only in the native dress 
of the congregation. Here and 
there men and women, dressed in 
white, were in mourning. But for 
the women, on such a joyous feast 
of our Lady, it was the occasion for 
every solid bright color suitable for 
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the flowing garments of an age-old 
Korean style. Reds, blues, greens, 
lavenders and oranges predominat- 
ed. The impression of simple faith 
bubbling forth into joy and glad- 
ness was the effect. 

In the life of every priest, his 
joy is found in administering the 
sacraments. My _ greatest thrills 
came time and time again as I 
brought Holy Communion to my 
men during combat, whose appre- 
ciation for me was in proportion 
to the sacraments I brought them. 
Hence, it was a thrill to help Fath- 
er Pak distribute Communion to 
his people during Mass that morn- 

The 98 who had been baptized 
the previous evening made their 
First Communion. Then wave aft- 
er wave approached the altar rail, 
until every one in the church had 
received. 

Later that day I asked Father 
specific questions. 

“I have many catechumens, too 
many for one priest instructing. So 
my catechists instruct. I examine, 
when ready for Baptism.” 

“How many converts have you?” 
I asked. 

“Last year I am baptizing 495 
catechumens.” Father Pak was be- 
ing factual. “Many more infant 
Baptisms, next year over 500, may- 
be.” 

My quizzing continued. “What 
other projects have you?” 

“I have orphanage. Sixty-five 
kids. Mother and father killed in 
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war. Now I have middle school 
and high school. Nine hundred stu- 
dents. Ali refugees from North Ko- 
rea.” 

“How many North Korean retu- 
gees are on the island?” 

“Almost 100,000,” said Father 
Pak. “Only few trousand are Cath- 
olic. All very poor. I am giving 
food and clothes. Your little altar 
boy, who stays with you in army 
camp, Jun John Eil—he is refugee. 
Father and mother of John live in 
hills outside Koje City. He very 
much like to study. Be priest. His 
father no can pay way to semi- 
nary.” 

“I thought the Propagation of 
the Faith provided for all Korean 
seminarians.” 

“Only at senior seminary, Seoul. 
Students at junior seminary, Pusan, 
pay own way. John study hard, be 
good priest.” 

“The Catholic men in my regi- 
ment will do something about that, 
I’m sure.” 

Out of the Korean conflict two 
facts about American Catholic sol- 
diers have become strikingly clear. 
1. The Catholic GI has an iron- 
muscled faith, as proven by his de- 
votion to the sacraments and his 
readiness to live his faith regardless 
of circumstances. 2. Given a pur- 
pose, his generosity is unequaled. 
When my regiment completed its 
duty on Koje-Do and _ returned 
north into combat, Father Pak 
found his bank account increased 
by well over $1,000, and our little 
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Jun John Eil entered the seminary 
with a scholarship which would 
provide for all his expenses till the 
day of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

A year has slipped by. The guns 
in Korea are silent. I have settled 
down to stateside duty. Today I re- 
ceived this appeal for prayers and 
sacrifices: 

“My Reverend Father: Allow me 
present you my _ heartiest grati- 
tude for your immense favors to 
my kids, to my school, and especiai- 
ly for the typewriter and Christmas 
card. Receiving these things, I 
wanted to send you the letters of 
thanksgiving, but you have already 
gone to your home. 

“Every time I use this typewriter 
I can not but remember your favors 
and your gayful face. I move to 
Changsung-Po, new parish because 
of school and to build new church. 
In Koje City, my assistant new 
priest came and I wanted to work 
among the blasted heathen. Lots of 
works are laid down in my hands, 
as I work for the glory of our God. 

“Being growing the number of 
students day by day, I must extend 
the school and classrooms. As there 
are numberless catechumens, must 
have big church. As I have many 
poor kids, and refugees, I must 
feed them. 

“Reverend Father, I dare to ask 
your special intentions in your Holy 
Sacrifices of the Mass. As possible 
as you can, would you like kindly 
to find many Americans who will 
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pray so I may make this island 
Catholic saints’ island? As you 
know darn well, this is the second 
biggest island in my country. I am 
pastor of Catholic churches in this 
island. I need many graces from 
our God. 

“I am very grateful and remem- 
ber your immense benefits everlast- 
ing. In union of prayers in Christ, 

“Reverend James Moon sun Pak 

“Pastor of Catholic Churches in 

Koje-Do.” 

“Charger of ‘Alma’ Orphanage 

“Director of united secondary 

and high school 

“Protector of Catholic refugees in 

Koje-Do.” 

Looking back on the _ long 
months I spent there, I wonder 
what is ordinary in Korea and what 
is extraordinary. Many scenes come 
to mind. The teen-age girls’ choir in 
Pusan practicing on the eve of the 
feast of the Assumption for the 
following morning’s high Mass; 
lovely angels with beautiful voices 
are as ordinary in Korea as they are 
in America. The muscular chaplain 
from the ROK regiment on our 

right flank, who squeezed into my 


bunker high on a_ shell-scarred 
mountain facing “Old Papa-san” 


near _Kumhwa, to explain in his 
broken English that he was all out 
of hosts and wine. The sweet face 
of a young mother kneeling at the 
altar rail of an almost demolished 
brick church in Chunchon to re- 
ceive her Lord in Holy Commun- 
ion, while nursing her baby. 
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I see the old farmer, bearded and 
bent, at Inji, who left off toil in the 
rice paddies long enough to slip 
into my tent chapel for daily Mass. 
The hundreds of cute little almond- 
eyed kids at the orphanage at In- 
chon, who overwhelmed me on 
each visit with crys of “Padre, pa- 
dre.” The tough, fierce-looking 
ROK major, who stood in line 
with American troops on the re- 
verse slope of Heartbreak Ridge to 
-approach my jeep confessional and 
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receive the graces of Christ’s merci- 
ful sacrament. 

I remember, too, the beautiful 
spires of the cathedral at Seoul, 
looking down on a city of people 
whose souls are God’s, and remind- 
ing the world that the hand of our 
Holy Father in Rome is raised in 
blessing over this nation that longs 
for a union that extends into eter- 
nity. These are the ordinary things 
in Korea. But aren’t they a bit ex- 
traordinary too? 








Hearts Are Trumps 


T was preparinc a group of Spanish and Mexican children in a Colorado 
mission area for their First Communion. On the Saturday before the great 
day, the children were lined up before the confessional, ready to make their 
first Confession. I stood near at hand, arresting fears, reassuring the timid, 
and assisting at safe “entrances” and “exits.” I felt a pull at my habit sleeve. 
A woman, mother of six children in our classes, stood at my side. She whis- 
pered loudly in broken English as she pointed to the confessional: “Eet ees 
21 year since I go eento the box.” 

“Why not slip in after the children have finished?” I suggested. 

“No, no,” she drew back. “The priest, he no understand my Eenglish.” 


“But if I can understand you, Father will too,” I encouraged. “Just go in 
and tell him to help you, and I'll pray.” 

As the last child emerged, I ushered her toward the confessional. Then I 
returned to our convent home. 

The following day I knelt in the fifth pew behind the First Communicants, 
watching as they made their way to the rail to receive God for the first time. 
When the last child had returned, the adults went up. Suddenly I saw my 
friend at the rail. I was still breathing a prayer of thanksgiving as she returned. 
She headed directly for my pew. Then she leaned over and planted a kiss 
squarely on my cheek, beamed, and moved on. It was the first Pax Tecum 
in which I had ever participated. Sister Mary Doris, O.S.F. 

[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.| 








I Knew lax Bodenheim 


His life was even more tragic than his death—and who 
knows of his last moment? 


By Dorotuy Day 


Condensed from the Catholic Worker* 


Maxwell Bodenheim, 64, famous 
novelist of the roaring 20’s and one 
of the last of the Greenwich Village 
Bohemian poets, and his attractive 
wife, Ruth, 33, were found slain 
Sunday in a shabby Third Ave. tene- 
ment. The couple had been beaten, 


stabbed, and shot to death. 

UP dispatch (8 Feb. ’54). 
M« Bopennem and his wife 
1 Ruth came one day to our 
hospitality house on Chrystie St. 
They had been evicted from their 
furnished room. Could they go to 
one of our farms? He had a broken 
leg in a cast, and they desperately 
needed help. 

I sent them to Maryfarm later in 
the day. Meanwhile, Max settled 
himself in the library, waiting for 
Ruth to bring their few belongings 


from a friend’s house. He was 
caught there when the Rosary 
started. 


Every day at 12:30 a bell calls us 
to the library for prayer. I noticed 
Max, seated directly in front of a 
table on which stands a statue of 
the blessed Mother. I thought, 
“Poor Max, suddenly caught like 
this, with dozens of ragged, down- 
and-out people coming at the ring- 
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ing of a bell into a room to pray. 
He must think that we are pray- 
ing at him, or for him.” 

After prayer, I found Ruth sit- 
ting on her suitcase in the hall. She 
was a picture of abandon, reading 
some of Max’s poems, which she 
was sorting from the broken suit- 
case at her side. 

“We're not forcing prayers on 
anyone,” I told her apologetically. 
“It’s just that the library is the only 
place we have to pray.” 

“Max is a Catholic,” she said 
then. “He was baptized, made his 
First Communion, and was con- 
firmed, too, down in Mississippi 
where he was born.” Later I found 
that she herself was baptized. Ac- 
cording to her story, one of her 
parents was Catholic. She was her- 
self a Libertarian Socialist, and at- 
tended meetings and carried around 
pamphlets about the labor move- 
ment. 

They stayed at Maryfarm about 
a month. Then Ruth became em- 
broiled with a Russian guest who 
kissed her hand and outrageously 
flirted with her while he crudely 
Catholic Worker, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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insulted her husband. So I drove 
the Bodenheims to Peter Maurin 
farm on Staten Island. 

It was a bitter day, and Ruth had 
a touch of the flu. She didn’t want 
to leave. She had probably been 
enjoying her flirtation. She was 35, 
and her husband was 65. 

Max occasionally came to Mass, 
but Ruth said she believed only in 
love. She should have added “com- 
passion,” because certainly that is 
all that she felt for her husband. 
She had met him on the street one 
rainy night, and found him so for- 
lorn that she started taking care of 
him. They were married two years 
ago, not long after they met. Max 
had been divorced by his first wife, 
and had not seen his son Solbert 
for eight years. 

I] had known Max for many years 
in New York, Chicago, and later 
in Staten Island. He used to write 
poetry on the backs of old enve- 
lopes. I remember one long poem 
he and I wrote, taking turns at 
writing the verses. Max didn’t 
drink much then, and he worked 
hard. His writing never sold very 
well, though. He also tried to get 
money by poetry reading. We all 
used to laugh at that. He had lost 
most of his front teeth by then, and 
between his pipe and a lisp and a 
stammer it was hard even to un- 
derstand what words he spoke. 

I ran into Max later in Chitago, 
still reading poetry, and then again 
ten years after that, in Staten Island. 
That summer I was taking care of 


some children from the Hoffman 
school, and his son Solbert was one 
of them. The boy was ten years old, 
a serious little lad, good and dili- 
gent. He spent his day playing and 
reading, eating and sleeping, and 
giving no trouble at all. Max used 
to come down once a week to see 
him. 

When Solbert grew up and his 
parents parted, he didn’t see Max 
any more. Solbert married and had 
children of his own. They wouldn’t 
have anything to do with their 
grandfather. Max told me all this 
when he and Ruth were staying at 
Peter Maurin farm. 

He and Ruth stayed there until 
after Easter, On Easter Sunday 
Max went to Mass, and I was glad 
it was a sung Mass. Max was very 
sensitive to music, as well as poetry. 

Ruth used to go into town once 
a week to try to sell some of Max’s 
poems. Once she sold one to a 
newspaper, and the couple rejoiced 
for weeks. It didn’t bring them 
much more than $10. 

When she was away in town, 
Max would not eat. Every now and 
then he would ask me, from a 
long silence, “Do you think my be- 
loved wife will be back this eve- 
ning?” He didn’t do much talking, 
but every day or so he would turn 
out another poem. 

When spring came and his leg 
was better, Max and Ruth moved 
on. Ruth came back about a week 
later to get some things she had 
left behind. I watched her as she 
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walked down the road to the train. 

That was the last I ever saw of 
either Ruth or Max. You have read 
how they were murdered on 3rd 
Ave., in the room of a young fel- 
low who had given them shelter. 
Max was shot and Ruth beaten and 
stabbed. 

The newspapers played up all the 
ugly details of this brutal killing. 
They made it a disgusting story 
indeed, with all the worst of Max 
and Ruth portrayed. Max was rep- 
resented as a drunken writer, a 
clown, a lecher. Ruth was described 
as loose in morals, depraved in ap- 
petite, loving Max for his prestige 
as a writer but finding her satisfac- 
tion in the passions of younger 
men. Only the Daily News credit- 
ed him with achievement, and 
mentioned that he had won poetry 
awards and had written 14 novels. 

The police caught the demented 
friend who had killed them. They 
arrested him as he himself sought 
a place to sleep in the basement 
of a rooming house. 

The whole story was an ugly one 
of poverty, drink, and passion. How 
often I have felt that the solid tide 
of evil is held off from us by the 
Blessed Sacrament in our midst, 
here at the farms and in our houses. 
We each of us could say, “There 
but for the grace of God goes each 
one of us.” 

Max was buried in a family plot 
in New Jersey. A rabbi officiated 


at his funeral—there was no possi- 
bility of Catholic burial, since Max 
had not practiced his faith since 
childhood. He had many friends 
at his funeral, and many more fol- 
lowed him to his grave. 

Ruth had believed only in love, 
as she said, but she had been in 
love especially with herself. Her 
own beauty she. used to inflame 
others to desire. She didn’t know 
the kind of love St. Augustine tells 
us about, the need to love all as 
if we loved each one particularly. 
Of course, it is hard to love some, 
and often whatever we do in love 
is repaid in bitterness. But this is 
good pruning for us, of our self- 
love. By the very pain we feel, we 
know the measure of our pride. 

How little we were able to do 
for Max and Ruth! The bare bones 
of hospitality we gave them. If we 
had loved them more, if Ruth had 
found more love with us, perhaps 
she would not have wandered 
around trying to bestow it. She 
was really trying to bestow the only 
warmth and light and color she 
knew in the ugly, gray life around 
her. We were able to do so little, 
God must listen to our prayers for 
them. Maybe by the very violence 
and terror of their death, by a flash 
of repentance, added to Christ’s 
sufferings for them, their sins were 
wiped out in that last awful mo- 
ment, and the gates of eternal life 
opened for them. 








Aw antique is proof that your ancestors had very well-behaved children. 


Coronet (Dec. 753). 














It is appointed to man 


Once to Die 


By Romano GuarpinI 


Condensed from “The Last Things’’* 


The Christian teaching on death is 
so sublime that any description of it 
is likely to appear difficult to read. 
Monsignor Guardini’s concise expla- 
nation 1s worth any effort it requires. 
The carejul reader will be rewarded 
with a better appreciation of a central 
and challenging fact of our belief. 

*AN’S NATURAL attitude toward 
VI death is one of protest. Be- 
sides his sense of self-preservation, 
he has a mental objection. Death is 
a fact that he finds hard to swal- 
low. Not that he has illusions about 
necessary biological facts. It is sim- 
ply that he cannot affirm that death 
is in itself an end and purpose ac- 
ceptable to reason. Bread he under- 
stands, and light, and truth, and 
love. But death, human death, does 
not seem to make sense. 

The Christian is certain that 
death in itself (death as “the end”) 
has no proper meaning. He justi- 
fies man’s protest against it. But he 
also recognizes that death is real, 
and he acknowledges all its harsh- 
ness. He rejects any attempt to cov- 
er up bitter reality. 

Death came into the 
*Copyright 1954 by Pantheon Books, 


world 
Inc., 
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with permission. 
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through sin. This is the answer the 
Christian makes to the question of 
death. 

Death began not in an inner 
necessity of human existence, but 
in the sin of all men, which is also 
the sin of each individual. To die 
aright means to recognize this fact 
and to pay one’s account in full. 

The Christian knows something 
further. In his letter to the Romans, 
St. Paul says: “For if by one man’s 
offense death reigned through one; 
much more they who receive abun- 
dance of grace, and of the gift of 
justice, shall [even now] reign in 
life through one, [that is| Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, as by the offense 
of one, unto all men to condemna- 
tion [and to death]; also by the 


justice of one, unto all men to 
justification of life.” 
When Christ died, something 


happened to death. Christ died a 
more real and bitter death than 
any other man: death is the more 
deeply death as the life it ends is 
more greatly life. Christ died as no 
other man because He lived with 


an awareness and intensity un- 
6th Ave., New York City 14, and reprinted 
118 pp. $2.75. 
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equaled by any mere man. This is 
one truth. 

Another truth is that whenever 
Jesus speaks of His death, He adds 
that He will rise again. Of the 
death that exists only as a result of 
sin, there is nothing in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus. His death was 
the step by which His life passed 
from time into eternity. It was not 
His soul only that lived on, but 
His whole human nature, for after 
He died, He rose to a new life. 

The word resurrection is strange 
to modern man. It means that 
Christ, after His death, raised Him- 
self up by the power of God to a 
new and truly human life. It does 
not mean merely that His soul was 
immortal, and received divine glory 
in eternity; or merely that His 
image and His Gospel attained a 
life-giving power in the hearts of 
those who believed in Him. It 
means that His body, after it had 
died, lived on in a higher way; that 
His soul, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, penetrated and transformed 
His body; that He entered upon 
eternal glory in the fullness of His 
divine and human nature. 

Christ’s resurrection is as essen- 
tial to the Gospel as His redeeming 
death. The fact that He rose is as 
much a fact as that He lived at all. 
Paul leaves us in no doubt: “And 
if Christ be not risen again, then 
is our preaching vain .. . If Christ 
be not risen [and through Him we 
ourselves] ... if in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of 


all men most miserable.” Without 
the resurrection of Christ there is 
no Christianity. 

With Christ’s death and resur- 
rection, death ceased to be the mere 
executing of God’s justice, the bit- 
ter end beyond which was only the 
“indestructibility of the soul.” For 
Christ’s death altered its meaning 
and restored it to what it should 
have been for the first man, the 
passage into a new, eternally hu- 
man life. 

Christ’s death is a fact. Together 
with His incarnation and resurrec- 
tion, it is the fact. In this fact, 
which changes everything radically, 
the Christian believes, and by be- 
lieving, shares. This participation is 
man’s redemption. 

St. Paul cries out, “O death, 
where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?” The “sting” is 
the mark of a death that is the re- 
sult of sin only, and merely an 
ending. This mark has been re- 
moved for all men, and may be 
removed for each individual when 
he enters the community of faith 
with Christ. 

In his first letter to the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul says: “But now 
Christ is risen from the dead, the 
first fruits of them that sleep. For 
by a man came death, and by a 
Man the resurrection of the dead. 
And as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ all shall be made alive.” 
And again in Romans: “Know you 
not that all we who are baptized 
in Christ Jesus are baptized into 
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His death .. . that as Christ is ris- 
en from the dead .. . so we also 
may walk in newness of life.” This 
“newness of life” is here and now, 
insofar as the new life has been 
awakened in us by faith and Bap- 
tism. One day it will be awakened 
openly and fully, when it emerges 
victorious in the glory of the resur- 
rection. 
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The resurrection has brought 
about a fundamental change. No 
magical cure for death has been 
found, no new ethical code of dy- 
ing achieved. Death remains a real- 
ity. But it has been taken up into 
a new connection with life. It has 
become the passage into a divine 
but eternally human life. Now, be- 
yond death, awaits resurrection. 
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Sacrament by Subterfuge 


I spent several months in a prison in Red China. Alone in a narrow cell, J 
was fully resigned to death. I wouldn’t listen to the jailers who had been 
told to teach me communism. Finally, the chief of police came to my cell to 
question me about my lack of progress in communist doctrine. 

I would not answer his questions. I would only repeat my request that | 
be given freedom to practice my religion. 

“You missionaries are all the same,” he shouted back at me. 
threats, torture! Nothing changes you.” 

I tried to be calm in answering him. I said that the reason for our stead- 
fastness was that the truth does not change, and that we missionaries only 
sought to teach the truth. But it appeared the inspector was only testing me. 
He motioned me to keep quiet while he looked up and down the hall, and 
carefully closed the door. Then he told me this story: 

“IT was searching some homes in the poor section yesterday when I came 
across a woman weeping. Her baby was dying. I said to the woman, ‘Get 
me some water. I'll cure your child.’ She was suspicious of me, but she gave 
me the water anyway. I took it, poured it over the dying baby, and said, ‘I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ ” 

“Why did you do that?” I asked, dumbfounded. 

“I was taught to do that at school,” the police chief answered. “I’m a 
pagan, but I have always been struck by the ease with which heaven can be 
opened to dying infants. This was not the first time I have baptized a baby.” 

I was amazed. I asked him why he was a communist. “If one wishes to 
live and feed one’s family,” he answered, “he has to side with the bosses. 
But I loathe their way of thinking, judging, teaching and behaving.” 

Then he looked worried, as if he had talked too much. He got up to go, 
and turned. “Keep that to yourself,” he said. Then he slammed the door. | 
never saw him again. Shortly afterwards, I was deported to Hong Kong 
As told to Aimé Perreault. 


“Promises, 


and freedom. 








The China Exiles 


Tattered and “beat-up,” the missioners live for the 
day they can return 


By Paut DucHesne, M.M. 


Condensed from the Hong Kong Sunday Examiner* 


urING the last three years some 
2,000 priests have come out 
from Red China over little Free- 
dom bridge into Hong Kong. From 
all parts of China they have come 
—reluctantly—by train, by truck, 
and afoot, under Red guards, to 
the wooden footbridge and liberty. 
The exiles are still coming, smil- 
ing but hungry; some with their 
chests racked with TB coughs; oth- 
ers with limbs crippled from long 
nights on stone prison 
floors. One young Irish 
giant fainted after step- 
ping across the border. 
Revived, he talked for 
hours without — stop- 
ping. Many of the ref- 
ugee priests are perma- 
nently sick men. They 
are old and _ young, 
some under 30 years. 
On hot summer 
days they may arrive 
clothed in fur. Thin 
cotton shirts often cov- 
er them on cold winter 
days. 
Among them you 


find highly qualified 





scientists; masters of seven or eight 
languages; seminary professors and 
men from the seismographical in- 
stitutes of China. You meet every 
nationality, Yugoslavs, Belgians, 
Mexicans, French, Swiss, Ameri- 
cans, Canadians, Czechoslovakians. 
Dreams shattered, life’s work in 
ruins, health beyond repair, they 
come out thinking only of the day 
they will return. One Canadian 
bishop, well under 50 years, arrived 
in China in time to 
sit out the Japanese 
war. A single year’s 
work found him in 
the path of commu- 
nist invasion, then fol- 
lowed three years of 
s house arrest. Now here 
‘he is at the border of 
Hong Kong, saying, 
“Eleven years in Chi- 
na and I did hardly 
ten months’ work.” 
With eyes sunken in 
skinny, feverish sock- 
ets, the exiles lean 
across the table, forget- 
ting to drink their beer 
and eat their sand- 


*King’s Bldg., Hong Kong. Feb. 19, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Charles H. Vath, and reprinted 
with permission. 
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wiches. They say over and over 
again, “Our Christians are wonder- 
ful. Nothing can change them. 
They are not afraid. They will go 
to jail, they will die, but they will 
never follow the communist line.” 

One of those wonderful old men 
had for five years been herding 
goats on the mountainside. He 
earned his living by selling their 
meat and milk. His Christians used 
to slip up to his hut at midnight, 
and he would hear their confes- 
sions through the slitted bamboo 
door. He supplemented the profits 
from the goats by selling the hair 
from Angora rabbits, which he 
combed out once a week. A Swiss 
Father had for three years been 
earning his living as a carpenter, 
living and working in a cellar. 

One veteran French Father had 
been 57 years inside China. Arriv- 
ing at the border, he said he was 
not feeling well, and so compelled 
men from the communist side to 
carry him across the bridge on a 
bench. Once across, he cheerfully 
sat up, and said, “I always said that 
if I left China they would carry 
me out.” 

We met an old seminary rector 
who came out after 28 years. He 
speaks eight languages, we speak 
three. Only Latin gave us any com- 
mon ground. 

The death of a French bishop 
had been announced two years ago. 
His confreres in China and France 
had said Masses for him. The bor- 


der found him looking younger 


than when he had been seen enter- 
ing prison. He and many others 
came out not knowing that Stalin 
and King George VI had died, and 
not believing that there had ever 
been a war in Korea. A Yugosla- 
vian priest came out after 28 years 
in China, carrying a passport issued 
by Alexander I. Some time ago an- 
other had a German passport which 
antedated the Hitler regime. One 
bishop, coming out after two years 
in jail, learned that his mother had 
been dead just a little less than two 
years. A Canadian Father had no 
mail from home in 12 years. 

Most of the missioners had never 
seen Hong Kong. Some entered 
China through Russia around 1940- 
41. Some ot the old missionaries 
have never seen a movie. One had 
not seen a knife or fork for two 
years. He had not seen a bathtub 
for 25 years, and had never tasted 
ice cream. He finds our tobacco 
much too mild, says that it has no 
taste. He marvels at a cigarette 
lighter. 

But his eyes light up most when 
he says, “Today I saw a blond blue- 
eyed child. I had not seen one in 
20 years.” 

The first topic of conversation is, 
“Where do you think I will be as- 
signed to?” Or they do not want 
to go to sleep that first day until 
long after midnight because they 
are unable to fully believe that they 
are free. They come out from Ti- 
betan snows carrying padded quilts 
crawling with lice. Their glasses are 
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held together by old thread and 
wire. Some have no teeth, none 
have seen a dentist in 25 years. 
They carry souvenirs, to ‘them 
most precious and which to us are 
very interesting. One had a tiny 
salve box which had been his chal- 
ice. One Father carried in his hands 
the head of the infant Christ which 
he had sawed off at the neck from 
a large wooden statue of the Ma- 
donna and Child. This was his last 
and only link with his mission. All 
through customs and the various 
government agents across China he 
fought to retain this souvenir. He 
came out smiling, carrying it in his 


hands. 
They are in Hong Kong a few 
days before they remember that 


one needs not cut his own hair. 
You jump up and down on a 
spring mattress to show how well 
they will sleep that night. Next 
morning you find them asleep on 
the floor. 

They are the men who opened 
hospitals, schools, orphanages; who 
inoculated people against disease; 
built bridges, dug wells, opened 
fish ponds, built water wheels, set 
up irrigation pumps, worked at af- 
forestation. They made the first 
cheese in China, brought the first 
dairy cows to their territory. They 
planted the first grapevine and 
made the first wine. They imported 
new seeds and fruit trees, set up 


printing presses. Yet they were ex- 
pelled. 

Accusations against them were: 
“conniving against the govern- 
ment,” “aiding the Nationalists,” 
“caused the death of communist 
officers,” “warmongering,” “being 
revolutionary chiefs of bandits,” 
“preventing children from joining 
the Communist party,” and many 
more ridiculous ones, like “killing 
babies and eating the fat ones 
among them,” “poisoning wells,” 
“making maps,” “having in their 
possession radio sending sets.” 

Next step is home, but not to 
stay. From Chowpiako, Honan, to 
some place like Chieti, Italy; from 
Sian to Siena; from Weihaiwei, 
Shantung, to Walscheid, Lorraine; 
from Tsitsihar or Yutze to Genk, 
Belgium, or Miunchen-Gladbach, 
Germany. On and on they come, 


in rags, eyes smiling, stomachs 
empty. 
From 3,222 in January, 1951, 


there remain in China today only 
229 priests, Brothers, and Sisters. 
But they leave in China a vigorous 
Catholicity that has been tried in 
the flames of persecution. A few 
unworthy Catholics have gone over 
to the other side. The Chinese 
priests and Sisters cannot be very 
active openly (several hundred of 
them are in jail). But they joyfully 
carry on God’s work, strong in 
their will to resist. 





Prosperity: 
1954 wages. 


A combination of 1912 taxes, 1928 dividends, 1932 prices, and 


Sterling Sparks. 
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Have a Good Slee 


But psychologists say you may not 
need it so badly as you think you do ya 


By Barpara Humpnurey 


Condensed from Today's Health* 


NE OF THE greatest causes of 
QO sleeplessness is fear of not 
getting enough sleep. Most of us 
have been brought up to believe 
that we will suffer dire conse- 
quences if we don’t sleep eight 
hours of each 24. 

But in experiments conducted by 
Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, men_ stayed 
awake for 60 to 100 hours without 
any permanent ill effects. They be- 
came irritable, had difficulty con- 
centrating, and could not maintain 
sustained effort; but just 12 hours 
of good sleep brought them back 
to normal again. 

The tests proved that we will not 
die or go mad if we don’t sleep 


eight hours every night. How 
much sleep we really need depends 
upon the person. Some persons 


need 14 hours a night; others are 
comfortable with six or even four. 
Some of us actually get more sleep 
than we need because we've had 
that eight hours drilled into us 
since we were children. 

Scientists have disproved another 
common belief: that sleep before 
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midnight is more restful than in 
later hours. It is true that we sleep 
more soundly in the first few hours 
after dropping off, but it makes no 
difference what time we begin. 

Most older people need less sleep 
than the young. Staying up later at 
night is a good idea for those who 
don’t need so much sleep; it will 
keep them from awakening too 
early in the morning. 

Once we are rid of the fear of 
not getting enough sleep, shutting 
out other disturbing influences is 
largely a matter of forming habits. 
Most of us have been conditioned 
from childhood to associate sleep 
with a bed, a quiet, dark room, and 
familiar surroundings. We _ have 
difficulty sleeping any other way. 
But sleep depends on what you 
are used to. The Maori tribes of 
New Zealand sleep squatting on 
their heels with a-mat tied around 
their necks to keep out the rain. 
The traditional Japanese pillow is 
a block of wood. In several periods 
of history beds slanted so sharply 
that a footboard was needed to 
keep the sleeper from slipping off. 


1954 by the American 


Medical association, and reprinted with permission, 
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By the time an infant is a few 
months old he is developing sleep 
habits and attitudes that he will 
carry through life; the school child 
is already a slave to bedtime set by 
the clock. Many parents ignore the 
needs of the child, who may not be 
tired. The child then must be lulled 
to sleep with rocking, patting, sing- 
ing, storytelling, and similar diver- 
sions. 

Children put to bed too early, 
forced to take naps they don’t need, 
or ordered to stay in bed if they 
awaken too early, lose their bed- 
sleep association. Bed becomes just 
another place in which to carry on 
their wakeful activities. The result 
may be poor-sleeping habits that 
will last through their whole lives. 

Adult bedtime rituals uncovered 
in an Englander Co. survey repre- 
sent extensions of the “stalling” 
techniques developed by children 
as part of their rejection of bed. 
Reading ourselves to sleep or open- 
ing the windows just exactly two 
inches gives us the same relaxing 
sense of security that rocking or 
patting did when we were children. 

To overcome this feeling of re- 
jection of the bed as a place to 
sleep, we must first make the bed- 
room a true sleeping room. Its 
décor must help relaxation. Then 
we must find a way to let down 
from our daily anxiety, tension, and 
excitement. 

Go-to-sleep formulas uncovered 
by the survey fall into eight gen- 
eral groups. The favorite device 
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of each of us may combine elements 
of two or more. Here’s how we are 
classified. 

1. Dog-tired hit-the-sackers. These 
are the lucky people who work 
hard and do not have too many 
cares. They hop into bed, and drop 
off to sleep. 

2. Stomach fillers. These include 
people who must have special 
foods, drinks. Such a person relaxes 
exactly like a baby with a pacifier. 
Here are some of the things he may 
stuff into himself to insure a good 
night’s sleep: hot water, two glasses 
of ice water, hot coffee, strong tea, 
yeast, a shot of whisky, sandwiches, 
ice cream, crackers, peanut butter. 

3. Ritualists. People tor whom 
everything must be in order. Peter 
Siegle, chief psychologist of the 
Englander survey, found persons 
who actually used a mental check 
list that they mumbled to them- 
selves when they went to bed: 
clothing all laid out, window open 
just so much, bedclothes arranged 
just so, preparations for emergen- 
cies (exactly six ounces of water 
and a handkerchief beside the bed), 
slippers at proper angle, on-lights 
on, off-lights off, get into bed, bed 
lamp off, sigh, relax. 

4. Readers. They must have 
something unexciting to read _be- 
fore they can go to sleep, no matter 
how late the hour. Many of them 
mentioned the kind of reading 
matter they found properly boring: 
stock quotations (“I never play the 
stock market”); the comics; a mar- 
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ket letter; poetry; the crossword 
puzzle. 

5. Physical culturalists. They 
must exercise before going to sleep. 
Samples: 12 deep breaths before an 
open window; a brisk walk in cool 
air before jumping into a warm 
bed; setting-up exercises; warm 
baths; cold baths. 

6. Thinkers. Members of this 
group concentrate on specific ob- 
jects, images or ideas. Their recom- 
mendations: think of pleasant 


things in the past or future; decide 
on a list of things to think about 
at night (after awhile, you get 
bored with them and relax); con- 
centrate on some soothing, sleepy 
scene; concentrate on shifting your 


thoughts as they enter your mind. 
7. Positioners. Some must have 
the bed pointing north, others 
west. Others must start out on the 
right side, left side, back or stom- 
ach although it has long since been 
proved that we hit every position 
some time during the night. Ex- 
perts say the most important thing 
is to lie in a position comfortable 
for you; you relax best that way. 
8. Listeners. Such people must 
have soothing music on the radio 
or, conversely, must put the alarm 
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clock in the dresser drawer so they 
can’t hear it tick. 

A study of 29 boys and 29 girls 
at the Payne Whitney Nursery 
school in New York proved their 
sleeping habits parallel those of 
adults. One boy had to have the 
door open just right, another drank 
three glasses of water; a third car- 
ried his take-to-bed toys back and 
forth between home and_ school 
daily. A girl insisted on fixing a 
spit curl on her forehead; another 
dosed her doll with nose drops. 
There were also thumb suckers and 
children who could not sleep with- 
out hearing the same stories or lull- 
abies in the same order each time. 

Psychologists have concluded 
that, as adults, whatever works for 
us is good; our habits have been 
so reinforced through the years that 
to change them without cause 
would merely make us uncomfort- 
able. 

But, for those who want or need 
them, here are hints to help you set 
up an effective sleep routine: mild 
fatigue, moderate exercise, moder- 
ately filled stomach, fresh air (not 
necessarily cold), warm bedding, 
comfortable bed and mattress, and 
a quiet, dark room. 


Fovur-year-otp Bobbie broke into tears as the lamp came crashing to the 
oor. “Never mind, Bobbie,” mother said. “It was an accident.” She picked 
up the pieces, kissed Bobbie and went back to work. 

A few minutes later, Bobbie spoke, “You know something, Daddy?” 
He was watching his mother with a look of worship in his eyes. “We're in 


love with the same woman.” 


George Primm. 








The Living Legend of Pius xX 


Time itself has unveiled the greatest 
miracle of the great Pope 


By Francis BeEaucHesNE THORNTON 


Condensed from “The Burning Flame” 


At this writing the canonization of 
Blessed Pope Pius X was to take place 
May 29 in St. Peter’s Square. His 
sainthood is proclaimed less than 40 
years after his death. He will be the 
first Pope canonized since St. Pius V 
in 1712. 


HE TOMB of Pius X was built in 

the place he had chosen. Giu- 
seppe Sarto had asked to be buried in 
the crypt of St. Pet- 
er’s. The glory of 
the great upper 
church belonged to 
the Lord. The serv- 
ant of the servants 
of God was content 
to be entombed in a 
little, low house 
where he might rest 
in peace until the 
last trumpet should 
shatter the dark 
glass through which 


men look at life. 
Who would re- 
member Giuseppe 
Sarto? 


Cardinal Merry del Val, his Sec- 


retary of State, remembered. It 
seemed to him that something tre- 
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mendously beautiful and alive had 
gone from his life with the death of 
Pius X, and the cardinal asked to 
be buried near the tomb of his 
master. Monsignor Bressan, who 
had served Giuseppe Sarto as per- 
sonal secretary and chaplain since 
the days when he was Bishop of 
Mantua, implored the same favor. 
To both men there was beatitude in 
being near by the 
most nearly perfect 
man they had ever 
known. 

His sisters came 
to the tomb to say 
the Rosary often; 
and groups of peas- 
ants from the Vene- 
tian plains and la- 
goons visited the 
tomb, as did tourists 
from the bounds of 
the earth. 

Once a year, on 
Aug. 20, there was 
a formal pilgrim- 
. Following after the cross and 

acolytes, with their bobbing 


age 
the 
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Catholic Action groups and the so- 
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dalities. Businessmen, clerks, peas- 
ants, women old and young in 
lace or gauzy veils were followed 
by Merry del Val in the full glory 
of the Roman purple. A small altar 
had been set up at the side of the 
tomb, and Merry del Val offered 
the Mass in memory of the man he 
had served with such complete de- 
votion for 11 years. 

Always heaped at the base of the 
tomb were little wreaths and nose- 
gays, fresh every morning. They 
were not ordered from the great 
florist shops of Rome. Calloused 
hands laid them there: workmen 
on their way to the tasks of the 
day, soldiers coming to and from 
the fronts, women in rusty black 
shawls, seminarians, nuns, girls in 
holiday dresses gay with embroi- 
dered roses, solemn-eyed children 
in their First-Communion white. 

There was nothing of glow or 
glory about the crypt, but the faces 
of the pilgrims were radiant while 
their eyes gazed on the vault that 
housed the body of Pius X. Some 
of the pilgrims were remembering 
Giuseppe Sarto as they had seen 
him, recalling the warm tones of 
his voice and his beautiful smile; 
to others he was a living legend out 
of which love and hope came cool 
as falling starlight. 

The disaster at Caporetto during 
the Ist World War, when German 
and Austrian forces drove a broken 
Italian army back as far as the 
Piave river, sent hundreds of 
maimed and crippled to the tomb. 
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The years of Mussolini’s reign saw 
an increase of scholars and priests— 
the peasants always and the chil- 
dren. One of the Sanpetrini guards 
was moved to exclaim, “More peo- 
ple come to visit the tomb of 
Pius X than visit the famous statue 
of St. Peter in the upper church!” 

Higher than the heaps of flowers 
around the tomb were the growing 
sheaves of testimony to Giuseppe 
Sarto’s healing powers. The lame, 
the halt, and the blind came for- 
ward to tell their stories: a work- 
man with paralyzed arms, a young 
Irish girl, her neck and head cov- 
ered with sores, a distinguished 
German who had lost his sight, a 
blind infant in the arms of its 
mother. All these and many others 
had been cured at the moment 
when the hand of Pius traced the 
cross of blessing above them during 
public audiences. 

In May, 1944, his triple coffin was 
opened in the presence of the tribu- 
nal of the Apostolic Process of 
Beatification. Pius X, at his own 
express command, had not been 
embalmed, yet his body was found 
perfectly preserved. 

Time itself has unveiled the 
greatest miracle of the great Pope. 
His reign was the beginning of a 
spiritual renovation for the Chris- 
tian world. The forces of material- 
ism were shrilling their cries of 
triumph, but Pius set his face 
against the swelling sound. The 
world hymned the glory of men; 
Giuseppe Sarto spoke of God's 
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glory; the poets of progress sang 
of freedom and pride; the Pope told 
the wonders of obedience and hu- 
mility. In word and work he re- 
vealed the terrible abyss at which 
humanity was poised. Men of com- 
mon sense everywhere today ac- 
knowledge that Pius X set forth 
the only remedies which can heal 
the sickness of our civilization. 

Shortly after the death of Pius X, 
a spontaneous flow of letters began 
to pour in upon his successors. The 
letters came from workmen and 
aristocrats, children and the aged, 
bishops and street cleaners. They 
pointed to an array of spiritual and 
temporal favors obtained through 
the intercession of Giuseppe Sarto. 
They asked, with respect and love, 
for his canonization. 

It was the same kind of universal 
demand which had raised both St. 
Francis and St. Thérése to the hon- 
ors of the altar in such a brief span 
of years. There was in this Pope a 
childlike simplicity and depth of 
understanding that endeared him 
to all thoughtful men. Those qual- 
ities made them keep his memory 
a living force in the succeeding 


Popes Are Born 


crises of our civilization after 1914. 

It was only after his death that 
the evil hosts Pius X had fought 
like a lion showed their true faces 
to a shuddering and devastated 
world. All those subtle men who 
scorned the mild and undemand- 
ing authority of God and_ the 
Church fell down and adored the 
demands of Moloch states. The six- 
lane highways of vaunted mechan- 
ical progress seemed rushing roads 
to the end of civilization. But look- 
ing back through two terrible wars, 
thoughtful men came to appreciate 
the wisdom of Pius X. Tested by 
terrible realities, his wisdom could 
be seen in its magnificence: restore 
God or perish. Encourage love or 
you will likewise perish. 

The life of Giuseppe Sarto pro- 
claims in every aspect that only the 
intransigence of holiness can stand 
up to the intransigence of evil. Like 
the dewy nosegays left day after 
day near his tomb, like the flowers 
of insight unfolded in his life, like 
the mounting letters that told of 
his holiness, time, too, dropped its 
wreaths about the shrine of his 
memory. 


As Well As Made 


Pore Pivs X’s mother attended his consecration as bishop. After the cere- 


mony, the future Pope teased her, holding up his new episcopal ring. “Did 
you ever dream that this wonder of a bishop's ring would be your boy's?’ 


he asked. 


’ 


“Yes,” she said. “It is wonderful.” Then she held up the plain gold band on 


her own finger, and continued, ‘ 


‘But always remember, son, if it were not 


for this little ring, that ring would never have been possible.” 


Quoted by Thomas <A. 


Lahey, C.S.C. in Ave Maria (27 March °54). 
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You and Your Name 


What you think of it and how you write 
it are secret clues to your personality 


By Joun E. Gipson 


Condensed from This Week* 


F you like your name you're 

I fortunate. And if you don't, 

you have plenty of company. 
Scientific studies show that millions 
of Americans are unhappy about 
the names their parents gave them. 
But whether you like it or not, to 
you yourself your name is truly the 
most important word in the lan- 
guage. 

Recent surveys have shown that 
an unwise choice of names_ has 
handicapped the chances for happi- 
ness and success of thousands of in- 
dividuals. It may also surprise you to 
learn that a man’s attitude toward 
his name reveals personality secrets. 

Here are some of 
science’s most signif- 
icant findings about 
names. 

What percentage 
of people don't like 
their names? 

College and uni- 
versity surveys show 
that more than a 
third of all Ameri- 
cans wish they could 
be called something 
else. Though the 
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first name is the most frequent 
source of dissatisfaction, studies 
conducted by psychologists at the 
Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation showed that 26% of the men 
students and 33% of the women 
didn’t like their family names. 

Chief reasons for disliking the 
family name: 1. Difficulty other 
persons have in pronouncing it. 
2. Errors in spelling. (“They al- 
ways leave the e off the end.”) 3. 
Personal prejudice. (“I just don’t 
care for it.”) 4. It lends itself to 
puns and jokes. 

What types of last names are 
most preferred in the U.S.? 
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The Michigan college study der of their popularity, were James, 


showed that names such as Lane, 
Moore, Holmes, and Bennett en- 
joyed top preference. Probably the 
reasons are that they are easy to 
spell and pronounce, possess sim- 
plicity and brevity, are easy to re- 
member, have a pleasant sound, 
and are neither too common nor 
uncommon. 

What first names are least popu- 
lar? 

Studies show that women tend 
to be far more dissatisfied with 
their given names than men are. 
The University of Nebraska found 
that of the most common women’s 
names, those that were liked least 
were Mildred, Grace, Marie, Lu- 
cille, Evelyn, and Alice. 

Another survey, which polled a 
representative cross section of 
American women, showed that the 
following names are disliked by the 
majority of the women who have 
them: Rose, Hazel, Ethel, Mabel, 
Gertrude, Myrtle, and Pearl. Of the 
18 most common men’s names, the 
least-liked were Albert, Harry, 
Frank and Henry. 

What first names are most popu- 
lar? 

To find out the answer to this 
question, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion conducted a nation- 
wide survey. Tops on the list of 
preferred names for men was John. 
(Twice as many persons picked 
this name as any other.) Walliam 
ranked second, and Rodert a close 
third. The others, listed in the or- 


David, Charles, Michael, Richard, 
George, and Joseph. 

Mary headed the list of the ten 
most preferred names for girls, poll- 
ing four times as many votes as 
any other name in the book. Eliza- 
beth ran second, with Helen fol- 
lowing just a shade behind. The 
rest of the top ten were Susan, 
Margaret, Ruth, Anne, Carol, Bar- 
bara, and Linda. 

Does how your friends address 
you—whether you are called by a 
nickname or not—serve as a guide 
to your personality? 

Yes. Studies at three different col- 
leges show that persons who are 
called by nicknames (Spike, Butch, 
Buck) tend to be much more pop- 
ular and better adjusted socially 
than those who don’t have nick- 
names. 

The studies also showed that the 
students who did not have nick- 
names, but were called by short- 
ened names (Chuck, Will), were 
found to be better adjusted than 
those who were called by their full 
given names. 

Can the name you give your 
child affect his chances for success 
and happiness? 

Yes. Investigations have shown 
that a child’s name can affect his 
whole outlook on life. Authorities 
warn against names which are odd 
or peculiar sounding,: sissified, or 
which have unpleasing connota- 
tions. 

Male names which may lead to 
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unpleasant soeial experiences, par- 
ticularly during the formative peri- 
od of childhood and adolescence, in- 
clude Chauncey, Horace, Aloysius, 
Percy, Cuthbert, Reginald, Egbert, 
and the like. The list of peculiar 
names which parents, attempting to 
be different, foist on their children, 
is too long to include here. 

Has it actually been proved that 
the unfortunate choice of a name 
is likely to handicap a person later 
in his life? 

Yes. At Harvard university, for 
example, a study was made of 3,320 
students. It was found that the per- 
centages of flunk-outs and cases of 
psychoneurosis were far greater 
among those with peculiar-sound- 
ing names. 

This does not mean, as the Har- 
vard investigators point out, that 
an odd name will necessarily hand- 
icap every individual. There are 
a great many examples of singu- 
larly named persons who have 
achieved great success, and who 
possess well-balanced personalities. 
Some persons even turn such names 
into assets. 

Are there other considerations to 
watch out for in naming your 
child? 

Yes. Care should be taken that 
your offspring is not given a set of 
initials which will later prove em- 
barrassing, or hold him up to ridi- 
cule. For example, if your family 
name is Porter, and you name your 
Samuel Albert, he'll never 
you for it. The initials 


son 
thank 
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S.A.P. don’t look good on luggage, 
or anywhere else. 

Does the way you write your 
name reveal personality — secrets 
about you? 

Yes. Harvard investigators point 
out a fact which may never have 
occurred to you. There are five dis- 
tinct ways of setting down your 
name. If, for example, you happen 
to be baptized John Edward Har- 
ris, you can use this name in the 
following different ways. 

. John Harris 

. J. E. Harris 

3. John E. Harris 

. J. Edward Harris 

. John Edward Harris 

Psychoanalysts have found that 
the form you select tends to indi- 
cate specific character tendencies. 
Style No. 1, as the Harvard investi- 
gators have observed, is the least 
formal and most folksy. People 
who write their names this way 
are apt to have little use for frills. 
This is especially true if the first 
name is familiarized, as in “Jack 
Harris.” Psychiatrist David H. Fink 
finds that persons who use this style 
usually have a strong desire to 
make others like them. They tend 
to be simple and direct in their 
dealings with others. 

The man who uses style No. 2 
(J. E. Harris) is likely to be self- 
contained, conservative, and given 
to keeping his own counsel. He 
doesn’t like to “stick his neck out,” 
tends to keep his innermost desires 
pretty well under wraps, and he 
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rarely gives free rein to his impulses. 

More often than not, he’s a hard 
man to really get to know, for he 
represses his personality the same 
way he represses his given names. 
Going to the greater extreme of 
“J. Harris” may indicate still more 
extreme control. In some cases, it 
might also conceal grandiose ideas 
of self-importance. 

People who elect to be known to 
the world by name style No. 3 
(John E. Harris) are likely to be 
“middle-of-the-roaders” so far as 
personality traits are concerned. 
They are likely to possess a fairly 
well-balanced mixture of the char- 
acter tendencies associated with the 
other name types. 

If a person falls in the No. 4 cate- 
gory (J. Edward Harris) the odds 
are that he tends to have a pretty 
high opinion of himself, is likely 
to go in for affectations, and is in- 
clined to be somewhat vain. , 

If your signature puts you in the 
last classification (John Edward 
Harris), you’re no shrinking violet. 
You like to be noticed, you want 
the world to be aware of you. So 
you tend to put doth feet forward; 
just as you’ve chosen to put both 
given names forward. 

In rare instances, a person may 
use a shortened form such as “Chas. 
Rice.” This might indicate a dis- 
guised effort to “change” a name 
which he dislikes. Or it might show 
a need to be self-effacing and un- 
obtrusive. (Or it may be simply a 
labor-saving device.) 


While all research indicates a def- 
inite relationship between the way 
a person writes his name and his 
personality, this relationship may 
not be as simple and clear as the 
examples given above. The motives 
may be complicated and obscure in 
individual cases. 

Also, it is assumed that your 
name-style represents a “free 
choice” on your part, and was not 
motivated by some other considera- 
tion. 

In many cases, however, your 
attitude toward your name is ac- 
tually a direct reflection of your 
attitude toward some other person 
bearing the same name. Thus, if 
you are named after your father 
and admire him, you will tend to 
use the same form of signature that 
he does. But if you are named after 
someone you dislike, you may go 
out of your way to sign yourself in 
a different way. 

How important is a man’s name? 

No scientific yardstick has ever 
been invented to assess fully the 
degree to which a man’s name in- 
fluences his life. All evidence sug- 
gests, however, that the influence 
must be tremendous. It is utterly 
impossible, for example, to think of 
Jack Dempsey becoming heavy- 
weight champion with a name like 
Casper Dinwiddie. And, as Arte- 
mus Ward once observed, how dif- 
ferent the history of the world 
might have been if Napoleon’s last 
name had been Jenkins instead of 
Bonaparte! 























lf War 
Comes 


The army will retreat, the navy 

will hunt submarines, and the 

air force will blanket Russia with 
atom bombs. 


By Jim BisHop 


Condensed from The Sign* 











. WILL HAPPEN if war 
comes? I put that question to 
the top men in the army, the navy, 
and the air force. I didn’t ask 
whether war will come or not; only 
the men in the Kremlin can answer 
that. But if it comes, what will the 
U.S. do? What are the opening 
moves? Can the American people 
be told about it? 

The army invited me down to 
the Pentagon to hear its answer. 
The story was the most exciting 
I’ve covered in ten years as a war 
correspondent. 

For days I listened to army ex- 
perts talk. They talked fast and 
they talked sense. And, while they 
talked, I experienced the first jolt- 
ing shock. If war comes right now, 
our army will retreat. 

It can do nothing else. The Rus- 
sian army has 175 divisions of 
10,000 men each. That is 1,750,000 
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men. Our army has 20 divisions of 
17,500 men each. That comes to 
350,000 men. When the 175 lean 
against the 20, the 20 will have to 
give. Man for man, we feel that 
our soldiers are worth at least two 
Russians—in health, education and 
moral fiber, in guns and modern 
equipment. But no American sol- 
dier is going to feel good if you 
tell him that he will kill two Rus- 
sians before he is killed. 

We will get some help from 
Nato divisions in Europe. How 
much, no one knows. Some of those 
nations are warsick. They have no 
fight left. The best of them are al- 
lies that we bought with dollars, 
guns, and butter. 

The purpose of our small army 
is to buy time for the rest of us. 
We have a new heavy tank that, 
inch for inch, is better than any- 
thing the Russians have, and they're 
tank crazy. They have many more 
field guns than we, but ours 
are superior in fire power and 
accuracy. 

Our biggest army weakness is 
the number of men we keep behind 
the front lines. Though we have 
14 million men in our army, only 
350,000 of them are up in the fox- 
holes. The rest are doing paper 
work, maintaining medical serv- 
ices, supplying ammunition, comic 
books, and steaks. We need three 
men in the rear for each man up 
front. The Russians meed two men 
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in the rear for each one who is 
fighting. It makes a lot of differ- 
ence. 

The Korean war did one good 
thing for the U.S. It gave our army 
a good opportunity to assess the 
man power of the country. Every- 
body has been reclassified. Now, in- 
stead of needing a whole year to 
get off our knees, we can put 7 mil- 
lion men into uniform in a couple 
of months. 

Russia’s opening moves, if war 
comes, will probably be: 1. a light- 
ning hug around Berlin, to isolate 
it; 2. a dash across Germany to 
attack the Nato army before it can 
set itself; 3. a drive west across 
Austria; and 4. a move south 
through Iran to seize the oil fields 
of the Middle East. The Russian 
bear is big enough to do all of these 
things at once. And in addition, he 
may—just barely may—make an 
end run across the Bering. straits 
to get airfields in Alaska for his big 
bombers. If he does, we're all in 
for some rough moments. 

To find out what the U.S. navy 
will do, I went to Guantanamo, 
Cuba, and boarded the attack car- 
rier Midway. The Midway and her 
sisters, Coral Sea and F.D.R., are 
the world’s biggest aircraft carriers. 
Each carries, among other things: 
110 jet fighters and AD bombers, 
3,700 men, 3 million gallons of oil, 
a ship’s bank, three PX stores, a 
daily newspaper, two barber shops, 
and, in a guarded room below, 
three atom bombs. 


I made notes night and day for 
ten days. I saw jets scream off the 
catapults at night. They looked like 
red hot coals as they barreled down 
the port side at better than 500 
miles an hour. I saw them come in 
to roost at stalling speed, 120 knots; 
I saw bombers roar up, skim over 
the funnel, and disappear over the 
horizon in a matter of seconds. | 
saw a young kid make a mistake in 
a night landing and rip two big 
nylon barriers to shreds. A deck 
crew, in complete darkness, sewed 
those barriers back in seven min- 
utes and cheered the kid as he took 
off again for another try at finding 
and landing on a speeding carrier 
in velvet blackness. He did it. He 
did it fine. 

It will be kids like him plus ships 
like the Midway which will do the 
U.S. navy’s share in the war. It’s 
a brand new navy and a brand new 
conception of naval warfare. The 
battleships are obsolete. The queen 
of the fleet is the carrier. Around 
her are grouped the fast antiair- 
craft cruisers and the deadly escort 
carriers with their hunter-killer 
teams of planes. One plane is 
equipped to hunt and locate sub- 
marines; the other is equipped to 
sink them. 

The Midway can “see” 200 miles 
around her at any time of day or 
night. There isn’t a log that 
bounces on the waves that she can- 
not spot. She has all kinds of radar 
and, in the gloom of her combat- 
intelligence room, officers direct the 
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fighting of the ship against an en- 
emy without ever looking out at 
the ocean. Bombers go aloft, some 
of them especially equipped with 
radar, and these fly out in differ- 
ent directions like arms on a star. 
When they turn their radar on, 
from 100 miles away, the officers 
on the Midway “see” what the 
plane sees. 

If war comes, the navy plans to 
attack. She is ready for it right 
now. On the Midway, even in 
peace, all lights go out at dusk as 
an antisubmarine measure. 

Here’s how our navy compares 
with that of the Soviet Union: 

U.S. USSR 
Asscralt,; Carters: <...:.:sc.sccisternacns 102 0 
Battleships ys 
Cruisers 20 
Destroyers 83 
Destroyer. Escorts.....2ccsclecsccc nee 250 38 
Submarines 201 370 
Under construction: for the U.S., 2 atomic- 
powered submarines. For the USSR, 100 
more fleet submarines. 

A glance at the table shows that 
if war comes our navy is going to 
fight submarines. When the last 
war ended, the Russians kidnaped 
the best German submarine brains 
and they’ve been building “im- 
proved” submarines ever since. 
Hitler started the last war with 65 
U-boats, and came close to win- 
ning it. The Soviet Union has 370, 
with 100 more on the ways. 

Our AD bombers (I flew home 
in one from the Midway) can car- 
ry an atom bomb almost 1,000 
miles, drop it, and get back to the 
carrier. This means that the navy 
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is prepared not only to destroy Rus- 
sian submarines, and to escort our 
own commerce to safety, but to 
threaten any Soviet city within 
1,000 miles of their seacoast. Mark 
a plus sign next to our navy. 
It’s ready. 

For the air-force section of this 
article, I flew out to Omaha to the 
headquarters of Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
head of the U.S. strategic air force. 
There I was briefed on the neck- 
lace which the general has been 
building. The necklace is a chain of 
air bases, by a strange coincidence, 
placed neatly around the neck of 
the Soviet Union. You will find the 
beads at such places as Greenland, 
England, Spain, French Morocco, 
Tripoli, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Oki- 
nawa, Guam, Japan, and Alaska. 
The bases farthest away are B-36 
roosts, made for the largest bomber 
in the world. The ones closest to 
Russia are B-47 bases, made for the 
fastest jet bomber in the world. In 
one place, we are two hours away 
from Leningrad. There is no spot 
on the entire broad face of Russia 
that our strategic air force (SAC) 
cannot hit with nuclear bombs 
within a few hours of any attack. 

The Russians know this. They 
also know that every commander 
of every plane has already been 
assigned to a specific target, and 
that he and his crew have studied 
“radar maps” of that city so well 
that they know almost every street 
on it. 

These facts, assuming that the 
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Russians know them, lead to a 
neat conclusion: if war comes, they 
will not strike at New York and 
Seattle and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles on the opening day. They 
will have to break the necklace 
first, before it strangles them. To 
do this, they will have to attack ev- 
ery “bead” simultaneously in a 
sneak attack. If a half hour of 
warning is given to any one of 
them, planes from that base will be 
on their way to Soviet targets load- 
ed with atomic bombs. Only after 
every bead in the necklace is brok- 
en can the Russians start thinking 
of terrorizing the U.S. To reverse 
the thinking, if Russia had a bomb- 
er base in Bermuda, or Hawaii, we 
would not start a war by attacking 
Leningrad or Vladivostok. We'd 
have to kill off those menacing 
bases first. 

SAC flew me down to Fort 
Worth, Texas, to board the largest 
bomber. The B-36 weighs 345,000 
pounds empty, carries a crew of 16. 
It could carry six atomic bombs 
5,000 miles to a target, and get 
home safely. It has six engines and 
four jets. It is so big that, when 
dinner was served, it came piping 
hot through an 85-foot pressurized 
tunnel from the back of the plane 
to where I was standing in the ra- 
dio room. Big? The tail of this 
thing is higher than a four-story 
apartment. The wing is seven feet 
deep and a man can walk through 
it without stooping. 

Our bomber commander was a 
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big, blue-jowled lieutenant colonel 
named Bobbie Cavnar. He is no 
buzz boy. He has five kids, and is 
a convert to Catholicism and a 
brand new Knight of Columbus. 
On one 15-hour trip, we pretended 
to atom-bomb such diverse points 
as Oklahoma City, Atlanta, Wich- 
ita, Lake Charles, La. Muscle 
Shoals, and Dallas. 

The “atom bombing,” while the- 
oretical, was most interesting. SAC 
has a foolproof device for improv- 
ing accuracy in bombing. When 
Colonel Cavnar takes off, he is told 
not only what cities to bomb, but 
what corner of what building on 
what street. He must find his tar- 
get from 25,000 feet in the sky, by 
radar. 

Below, at the target, is a mobile 
radar unit which sits in_ silence 
waiting for the bomber to show up. 
The B-36 is so big that it starts its 
bomb run from 50 miles out (it 
takes five miles of space to turn it 
around). As it sees the proper 
building on the proper street, it 
emits a sound. The radar unit be- 
low picks it up. When Maj. David 
T. Lane plots his altitude, his wind 
drift, and all the other computable 
factors, he catches that building in 
his cross-hairs and presses a toggle 
switch. That means “Bombs away!” 

On the ground, the radar unit 
notes that, when he pressed the tog- 
gle switch, the tone was interrupt- 
ed. They immediately plot the ex- 
act position of the bomber at that 
moment. They chart the wind cur- 
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rents and the various temperatures 
at various levels, plus the course a 
falling body of the weight of the 
atom bomb would take. In three 
minutes, they radio Cavnar and 
tell him whether he hit within 100 
feet of ground zero or not. If the 
“bomb” landed outside the tiny 
circle, he must turn the big ship 
around, go back 50 miles, and do 
his homework over again. Atlanta 
was a jinx to us. We “hit” every 
one of the other targets easily, but 
Atlanta drove everybody nuts. We 
did it four times before we got it 
right. 

Cavnar, who is entrusted with 16 
lives, plus a $34 million airplane, 
plus our chances of survival if war 
comes, makes less money than a 
Greyhound bus driver. It’s some- 
thing for you to think about. 

Besides the B-36 and the B-47 jet 
bomber, our main offensive weap- 
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ons in the necklace, we have a 
brand new B-52 bomber which is 
just now coming off the production 
lines. It is so secret that commer- 
cial air liners are not permitted to 
fly within ten miles of the factories 
that manufacture them. For de- 
fense, we have the F-86 Saber jet 
and the F-94 Starfire. These have 
already been proved against Rus- 
sian MIG’s, and, unless the Soviet 
Union was showing off its second- 
class stuff, we have nothing to wor- 
ry about there. 

The air force is more than ready. 
Check up a big plus. If trouble does 
come, it will probably bear out the 
claim of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheim- 
er, the atomic expert. He says that 
the U.S. and Russia, both armed 
with atomic weapons, are now like 
two scorpions in a bottle. Neither 
one can walk out of the bottle, and 
neither one dares to sleep. 


: ray 
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Judge Not—Lest You Be Judged 


(Two jupcrs who never got along very well were arrested for speeding. 
Arriving in court, they found the chambers empty, so they decided to appear 


before each other. 


The first judge put on his cloak, mounted the bench, rapped with his 
gavel, and said: “First case! You are charged with exceeding the speed limit. 


How do you plead?” 
“Guilty,” said the other judge. 


“You are hereby fined $5. Step down. Next case.” 
They exchanged places, and went through the same routine. 


“Guilty,” said the second judge. 


The judge on the bench was not so lenient. “This is the second case of 
this kind we’ve had this morning. Speeding is becoming far too frequent. 


You are fined $10 or ten days.” 


Hy Gardner in New York Herald-Tribune. 





F you walked into a classroom 

of Cathedral grade school at 
Crookston, Minn., this month, you 
would find most of the pupils 
asleep. 

Stranger still, the obvious sounds 
of sleeping do not bother the Bene- 
dictine Sisters who teach there. But 
don’t get the idea that this goes on 
all year. 


During the regular term a child 
seldom manages more than droop- 
ing eyelids; but during the sum- 
mer things are different. When 
little Margarita Garcia or Pedro 
Espinosa dozes off in one of the 
two upper-floor classrooms, he gets 
nothing more than a benign smile 
from the Sister. 

Every year the upper floors of 





Sister Mary Claire, O.S.B., greets 
Mrs. Juan Flores of San Antonio 
and her sons, Juan, Jr., (at left) 
and Ricardo. Jesusa Salazar of 
Taylor, Texas, comes with them 
to summer school at Crookston. 


Cathedral parish school become the 
summertime sleeping quarters of 
130 Spanish-speaking children. For 
five weeks the diocese of Crookston 
makes an all out effort to educate 
the children of migrant beet work- 
ers. 

Each summer, as thousands of 
low-income wetbacks stream into 
Texas, other displaced thousands 
are forced to move northward to 
support themselves. During this 
northward trek the chiquitos and 
chiquitas miss a large part of their 
schooling. Usually they are on the 
move from April to November. 


The migrant families arrive in 
Minnesota’s Red River valley in Mexican small fry enjoy Father 


early May: a season when the Bene- Claude Donndelinger’s stories. 


dictine Sisters are already harassed 
with the regular busy spring pro- 
gram of the parish schools. 


But after the Sisters have fin- 
ished the regular summer vacation 
schools of the diocese, they devote 
themselves to teaching little Texans 
of Mexican extraction. 

For two weeks before the school 
starts, the priests in charge, the Sis- 
ters and the seminarians hustle to 
get things ready. The priests and 
seminarians call at beet growers’ 
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farms to let the old-timers know 
that the school will soon reopen. 
Crookston Cathedral’s bus brings 
in children from the Fisher area 
farms 12 miles west, and from as 
far away as Halstad, 36 miles 
away; a station wagon brings in 
a small load of children from Oslo, 
50 miles northwest of Crookston. 
By supper time, usually a picnic 
lunch the first day, there are from 
70 to 100, children, many of whom 
have never been away from home 
before. There are some tearful 
good-bys; but the tasty food and 
the Sisters’ friendly smiles quick- 


In St. Joseph’s school, Moorhead, 
Sister Mary Adelaide, O. S. B., 
helps with bedtime preparations. 


June 


«For these senoritas, toothpaste is 
something new. Sister Mary Bri- 
getta, O.S.B., enjoys watching her 
pupils’ reactions. Rosalinda Gra- 
za (at left) and Mary Ellen Silva 
watch carefully as Sister demon- 
strates. 


ly reassure the frightened children. 

That first evening, after the kids 
are registered, a Sister assigns them 
beds, drinking cups and_ towels. 
The thorough nightly scrubbing of 
hands, feet and faces is something 
to see, and hear. When you compli- 
cate the scene by adding a language 
difficulty you have a very inter- 
esting situation. But, it doesn’t bog 
down the proceedings too much. 
Someone is always available to 
unscramble hopelessly tangled ex- 
changes of ideas. 

As the days roll by, a happy 
compromise is achieved. The chil- 
dren begin to learn English, and 
the Sisters who are new at the 
work begin to learn Spanish. As a 
matter of fact, the language difh- 
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culty is one of the chief reasons for 
setting up the unique summer 
schools. But the basic ingredient 
for success in this work is genuine 
love. You do not need Spanish to 
show a Spanish-speaking child that 
you love him. 

At St. Joseph’s in Moorhead and 
at the Cathedral the Sisters and 
priests who work in the program 
are well satisfied that progress is 
being made. Back in 1943 it was 
a bold venture just to think of turn- 
ing an ordinary day school into 
a dormitory. At Moorhead, Father 
Elmer Eisenschenk, O.S.B., and his 
co-workers during the summer 
months, Father Bernardo Martinez, 
O.S.B., of St. John’s university, 
Collegeville, Minn., thought a 
boarding school would work. 

Both were dissatisfied with re- 
sults of the day school operated 
that summer. 

The two Fathers also felt that 
too much time had to be spent 
hauling the children back and forth 
in buses with a hunger for gaso- 
line that rivaled the children’s ap- 
petite for dinner. 

“Why not feed the children in- 
stead of the buses?” the Fathers 
reasoned. 

That winter the groundwork was 
laid. The American Legion auxil- 
iary donated money for cots; the 
St. Joseph’s Ladies Aid made quilts; 
local hospitals donated sheets to 
be mended and tailored to the cots; 
school children brought odds and 
ends; others gave cash. 


if 


If the dormitory is too crowded, 
boys in the shorter sizes must 
share their cots. Seminarian James 
Plough, a newcomer to the pro- 
gram, is somewhat bewildered by 
this arrangement. 


Olga Tavitas of San Antonio gets 
expert help on the Sign of the Cross 
from Sister Mary Laurian, O.S.B. 
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When school closed in June, 
Sister Clare, O.S.B., and her staff 
of four Benedictine Sisters proceed- 
ed to turn four classrooms into 
dormitories. By June 18, they were 


ready for 32 children. Soon enroll- 
ment reached 73, and in years to 
come was to go as high as 180. 


The children learned to brush 
their teeth, adjust themselves to 
strange circumstances, and get 
along with others. They got along 
fine with the friendly Minnesota 
children who volunteered to assist 
in drilling the Mexicans in prayers, 
and organizing playground activi- 
ties for them. 

The school was a success. In due 
time it became possible to think of 
a similar school at Crookston. 

Grateful for the pioneering of 
the Moorhead group, Sister M. 
Adelaide, another Crookston Bene- 
dictine, was encouraged by Bishop 
Schenk to set up a second boarding 
school at Crookston. 


«Father Claude Donndelinger, di- 
rector of the Crookston migrant 
school, speaks and sings Spanish 
fluently. 


Photos by John O'Toole 
and Claude Donndelinger 


With the help of other Benedic- 
tine Sisters, after the 1948 summer 
school ended, she quietly lined up 
supplies: surplus army cots and 
blankets, sheeting, and other neces- 
sities. Among the “necessaries” 
were a bolt or two of dazzling 
broadcloth for Latin-American pa- 
jamas. 

Care of the Mexican migrant 
families in the neighboring diocese 
of Fargo has been in the hands of 
Father James Walsh of Fargo for 
the past eight years. Two priests 
and numerous Sisters aid him in 
his work. Father Walsh studied 
the language for six months in 
Mexico before he took up his task. 

In June, 1951, a boarding school 
was set up at Casselton, N. D., 
under his direction. Because the 
number of migrants in the area 
decreased, the Casselton school was 
discontinued. 

The program continues to pros- 
per in the Crookston diocese, where 
the number of migrants has in- 
creased with the growth of the 
sugar-beet industry. Enrollment 
will continue to fluctuate as ad- 
verse weather swiftly changes the 
demand for migrant labor. 

One thing that will not fluctuate 
is the conviction of the Mexican 
parents that their children are get- 
ting far more than chile and beans. 
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When Boors 
Drive Cars 


“Dr. Jekyli” often becomes 
“Mr. Hyde” behind the wheel 


By A ice Roserts 


Condensed from Sparks* 


Wir is it that the minute he 
takes the wheel of a car an 
otherwise decent fellow will so 
often turn suddenly into a boor, 
perhaps even a killer? 

It seems that in every situation 
except driving the ordinary person 
considers it a privilege to step aside 
for others to pass, wait his turn: 
tender little niceties necessary to 
good fellowship and good citizen- 
ship. He does these things auto- 
matically because he is doing what 
comes naturally. But such little 
courtesies seem too big an effort 
once he steps into his automobile. 
A personality then takes over that 
a good psychiatrist would love to 
work on. 

This dual personality is rot com- 
mon to men only. Not by a long 
shot! Otherwise well-bred women 
also become rude and officious driv- 
ers. The gentle woman who never 
fails to let first come be served first, 
who is eager to apologize if she so 
much as nudges somebody in a 
store or theater, itches to reach out 
Town House, 
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from your horn that you wish to 
pass her car. In my own experi- 


ence, she is the worst offender 
when it comes to stealing a park- 
ing spot from right under your 
nose. 

Now, what happens to such per- 
sons when they cease to be pedes- 
trians? And just what is a pedes- 
trian, come to think of it? In my 
opinion, there is no such a thing as 
a motorist, except when he is actu- 
ally driving his car. That is the 
strangest part of the whole situa- 
tion. Likely as not, the man afoot 
has a car parked somewhere; the 
driver but recently was a pedestrian 
on his way to get his car. One 
should be fully aware of the rights 
of the other. They are one and the 
same person, yet they won’t act as 
if they realize it. The driver yells 
at the walker; the latter thinks the 
driver shouldn’t be allowed on the 
street. It’s a never-ending feud. 

Why? Just who do these people 
think they are that they can jump 


LaSalle at 13th St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. February, 1954. 
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from Jekyll to Hyde and get away 
with it? 

In our town recently a driver hit 
a small wagon in which a child 
was riding. The father of the child 
was walking alongside the wagon. 
The child was not hurt, but the 
father in the stress of excitement 
called out to the driver, “Look 
where you're going.” Did this bring 
forth an apology? No! The driver 
got out of his car and beat the 
father up to the extent that he was 
taken to a hospital. According to 
the newspaper account, the driver 
himself was the father of three chil- 
dren. One can’t explain such things. 
One can only assume that it is the 
insurmountable divide between the 
man in the driver’s seat and the 
man on the sidewalk. 

I know a man who has a repu- 
tation for fair play in the business 
world and is a genial host socially. 
Yet his personality undergoes such 
a transformation when behind the 
wheel of his car that friends hate 
to ride with him. Other drivers, he 
says, are So-and-So’s; pedestrians 
on the crosswalks are too pokey; 
boulevard stops and no-left-turn 
signs are the work of a bunch of 
frustrated cops who like to make 
it tough for the motorist. He fumes 
and frets his way down the street. 
There seems to be a great discrep- 
ancy between the man who comes 
to dinner and the man en route 
to it. 

There are exceptions. Doubtless, 
in many cases the rude behavior 


of a driver bespeaks the man as 
he really is. Yet I think it is usually 
only a complex that can be cor- 
rected. 

I could go on and on with ex- 
amples of the rude behavior of 
men and women while driving 
cars. I could mention the driver 
who deliberately pulls up across a 
driveway when someone is trying 
to drive into the street. Now, would 
this same individual stand on his 
two feet in front of a doorway so 
that no one could enter or leave? 
Or I could mention the driver who 
jockeys for front position at an in- 
tersection in order to be first away, 
and the left-turner who edges up 
and up so that he can dash around 
the corner in front of oncoming 
trafhc. Would he push people aside 
if he were standing on the curb, 
waiting for the light to change? 
Then there is the one who speeds 
through wet streets splashing other 
cars and any pedestrians who may 
be waiting to cross. Would he 
stamp through puddles on a side- 
walk, kicking up mud and water 
around him? 

If you are a motoring schizo- 
phrenic and have read this far and 
still aren’t interested, you're missing 
out on a lot more fun. Don’t con- 
fine your boorishness to your car. 
Go out and try shoving people 
around on the sidewalk, kick ’em 
in the shins, whistle in their ears, 
give ‘em dirty looks, show ‘em 
who’s boss. You may get into trou- 
ble, but at least you'll be consistent. 











Johannes Hoffmann 


of the Saar 


A fugitive became head of Europe’s newest 
and most controversial state 


By Kees van Hoek 


NCE A FUGITIVE from his foes, 
then from the enemy ot his 
foes: this is the strange odyssey of 
Johannes Hoffmann, prime minis- 
ter of the Saar, Europe’s youngest 
state. First Hoffmann had to flee 
the nazis, and then 
the French, who 
sought to turn him 
over to the nazis. 
Prime Minister 
Hoffmann is virtu- 


ally head of the tiny 
Saar state, of which 
he is in many re- 


spects the creator. 

Ever since the close 

of the 2nd World 

War, his state has 

been a bone of con- 

tention in Europe, 

especially between 

Germany and 

France. It is German by race and 
speech, but after the war was 
linked to France in a monetary and 
customs union. 

Now the Dutch have proposed a 
plan for Europeanization of the 
Saar, and the Assembly of Europe 
has accepted the plan. If French 
and German statesmen can agree, 


the European Defense Community 
will have much smoother sailing in 
the French Parliament. Indeed, a 
future United States of Europe 
may well depend upon accord over 
problems presented by the Saar. 

Prime Minister 
Hoffmann is not 
only principal ex- 
ponent of Saar pol- 
icy, but is the Saar’s 
most distinguished 
personality and 
most popular citi- 
zen. His people re- 
fer to him affection- 
ately as Joho, the 
two initial letters of 
his Christian name 
and surname. 

His office is in a 
former mansion, 
now seat of the gov- 

ernment. Once the Villa Rexroth, 
town house of a millionaire, it is 
today called Das Weisse Haus (the 
White House). You approach it 
through tulip-bordered lawns, and 
enter it between smartly uniformed 
sentries. For all its quiet sumptu- 
ousness, a homey atmosphere per- 
vades the house and the office of 
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the head of the Saar government. 

The 250-pound Hoffmann dwarfs 
his desk, on which stand flowers 
and a picture of his gray-haired, 
Silesian-born wife. You notice first 
his vast brow, tanned and freckled, 
going over into a massive bald 
dome, fringed with silver hair. In 
the same glance, you take in his 
thick, horn-rimmed glasses, which 
spread wide and give him a some- 
what forbidding expression. When 
he takes them off, you see that he 
has brown eyes, kind and warm. 
You look up, and you see a cruci- 
fix on the wall. 

Hoffmann has a deep voice to go 
with his bulk. He is impulsive, and 
you can readily imagine his small 
hand, now gesticulating, doubling 
into a table-shaking fist. 

If Joho is impulsive, he is also gen- 
erous, and if he sometimes sounds 
too choleric, it is only to let off 
steam. His friends and closest col- 
laborators are fond of him. Even 
his political adversaries admire him 
as a spellbinding speaker and a 
born negotiator. 

Johannes Hoffmann was born 64 
years ago, one of eight children of 
a miner’s family deeply rooted in 
Saar soil. Saar miners never entire- 
ly ceased to be farmers; each has 
his bit of garden, a goat and pig, 
and potato patch. Elsewhere, min- 
ers’ children may grow up in sooty 
streets. But in the Saar every child 
is only a few steps from a meadow 
or forest. 

Nothing has changed in the com- 
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munity life of the Saar mining vil- 
lages, festive with flags, flowers, 
and the brass of the local band at 
the slightest excuse. A wedding or 
ordination, the name day of teacher 
or burgomaster, or such a_ high 
feast as Corpus Christi—the entire 
village celebrates them as one big 
family. 

Young Hoffmann completed his 
studies with philosophy and eco- 
nomics at Innsbruck, Freiburg, and 
Berlin universities. Then he saw 
the Great War as a soldier in Rus- 
sia, Turkey, and Palestine. After 
the war, he settled down as a jour- 
nalist in Berlin, capital correspond- 
ent for provincial Catholic news- 
papers. He returned home in 1929 
as editor of the biggest Saar daily, 
a post which he had‘ to give up 
under nazi pressure from Berlin. 
Thereupon, he promptly founded 
his own outspokenly anti-Hitler 
newspaper. 

Two deep forces move Hoff- 
mann. One is his intense faith: he 
is a devout Catholic, and one of 
his six children is a priest. The oth- 
er force is his equally intensive love 
for his small homeland, with its 
own way of life. 

These paramount influences de- 
termined his stand against the Hit- 
ler regime. He worked unceasingly 
for the status quo in the plebiscite 
of 1935. He certainly did not wish 
his country to become part of 
France; but he loathed just as deep- 
ly incorporation into a nazi Ger- 
many. He did not want to see the 
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swastika replace the crucifix in 
school and courthouse, nor have 
military parades supplant tradition- 
al processions. 

When his cause was lost he had 
to flee his homeland. He found 
work on a newspaper in neighbor- 
ing Luxembourg, where his family 
took a small farm. The outbreak 
of war brought him back to the 
barricades. From Paris he broad- 
cast daily to the Saar, until that 
fateful May 10, 1940, which ended 
the “phony” war. 

The rattled French at once im- 
prisoned their enemies’ staunchest 
foes. For four days and nights, with 
160 others, Hoffmann was kept in a 
12 by 18-foot room at Paris police 
headquarters. Then the prisoners 
were removed to a camp on the At- 
lantic edge of westernmost France. 

As the Wehrmacht rolled over 
France, their imprisonment became 
a torture; should they fall into the 
hands of the Gestapo, the gallows 
would be their lot. Only at the last 
minute of the 11th hour, by openly 
revolting against their French jail- 
ers, did the most daring of them 
escape. 

Johannes Hoffmann became, like 
many of his compatriots, a hunted 
pariah because of his religious and 
political convictions. For 25 days he 
trekked in ragged, wet clothes, on 
swollen feet, and without a sou in 
his pockets, through occupied 
France. Discovery and death wait- 
ed at every road intersection, in 
forests and marshes. At last, he 
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arrived in the Unoccupied Zone. 

At first he lived in a convent 
near Avignon, then under another 
name in a Marseilles back street. 
Finally, he crossed Spain with a 
Czech passport fabricated in Switz- 
erland. From Lisbon he embarked 
for Brazil. In Rio de Janeiro, he 
was arrested twice, once anony- 
mously denounced as a nazi, the 
second time as a communist. Final- 
ly he found work as butler to the 
Canadian legation, and became its 
general factotum, as good butlers 
will. 

Some years later, the former 
Canadian minister in Rio, now am- 
bassador in Rome, dined his ex- 
butler who had since become prime 
minister. 

Even before the war had ended 
properly the Saar called Hoffmann 
back. He sailed for Europe on the 
first civilian convoy. His return was 
to a Saarbriicken which was but the 
ghost of the city he had been forced 
to flee ten years earlier. 

At first co-editor of the only 
newspaper then allowed, he soon 
founded his own paper, the present 
Saarlaendische Volkszeitung, and 
the (Catholic) People’s _ party, 
which swept the polls. He was 
elected chairman of the committee 
to draft a constitution, and then 
speaker of the first parliament. He 
became prime minister in Decem- 
ber, 1947. He now heads his third 
cabinet, a coalition of Socialists and 
Catholics, even though the latter 
have an over-all majority. 





Whose money ts it? 


Your Pay Check 
and Your Marriage 


By Lynn MicHeEtt and 
Maryorite Hoitmes 


Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens* 


ARRIAGE isn’t an economic part- 

nership, but money is mighty 
important to it. And since the Bible 
calls the love of money the root of 
all evil things, it is no wonder that 
so many couples quarrel about 
finances, It’s sad, and it’s a shame, 
but it should be no surprise. Even 
the most astute businessmen often 
fight and sue each other and break 
partnerships over money. 

Consider, then, the bride and 
groom, who have had little or no 
experience in economics, and none 
whatsoever in legal partnership. 
Their contract deals with this phase 
of their union only in the words 
“for richer, for poorer, for better, 
for worse.” Their personal qualifi- 
cations, early conditioning, habits, 
hopes, and attitudes about money 
are often lost sight of in the gen- 
eral dazzle of dodging the rice and 
cutting the wedding cake. 

Each couple does its financial 
sailing on a largely uncharted course 
simply + because each marriage is 
unique. No two people ever present 
the same combination of tempera- 
ment and financial potential as anv 


other two. About the only thing 
one marriage has in common with 
another is that it is entered into 
by one man and one woman. They 
think they would be happy only in 
living together, an arrangement 
which often proves quite the oppo- 
site. For love, unfortunately, does 
not endow a woman with the pow- 
er to resist a $12.50 hat when she 
should have paid the light bill. Nei- 
ther does it give a man understand- 
ing of such foibles, let alone the 
ability to afford them. 

A certain amount of financial 
conflict is practically inevitable, at 
least at the start. “In every mar- 
riage, there are bound to be differ- 
ences,” state psychologists Dr. Lee 
Travis and Dr. Dorothy Baruch. 
“When couples say they never dis- 
agree one wonders whether they 
have any relationship at all.” 

But any prolonged antagonism, 
whether open or secret, can under- 
mine the whole marriage. Here are 
the major matters over which men 
and women most often clash. 

1. Wife's desire for a standard of 
living beyond her husband's ca- 
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pacity to provide. The average 
young woman approaching mar- 
riage doesn’t think very far into 
the future. She relies entirely on 
the fact that Johnny has a “good 
job,” or a “good education,” or is 
“smart and ambitious” (character- 
istics she’s only too anxious to as- 
sume in the object of her desire). 
She just can’t imagine herself at 
40 scraping along and_ pinching 
pennies all because Johnny's finan- 
cial luck or skill didn’t hold out. 
To do so would seem mercenary, 
smacking of the stories of match- 
making mamas intent on marrying 
Doris to the town millionaire. 
Girls have thrown up their hands 
at such maneuvers, and for genera- 
tions have gone on marrying the 


poor young lover. Generally, they 


have come out pretty well. But 
along with love should go at least 
some common sense. 

Much discontent would be avoid- 
ed if every girl could realize that 
when she walks down the aisle, she 
is entering far more than marriage. 
She is entering her whole future, 
and the man who waits at the end 
of the aisle determines how well 
she will live in this future. Upon 
his shoulders will gradually pile 
the financial burdens of a home 
with all its furnishings and equip- 
ment; the expenses of children; the 
insurance policies and other securi- 
ties for his family’s protection. The 
whole vast, complex responsibility 
is his, however his wife may or 
may not help. 


She is, therefore, linking herself 
not merely to that thrilling face and 
figure, but to doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, or chief clerk at the ware- 
house. And she should realize that 
the type of work he does most of 
his lite will determine her place 
socially. For even in America, earn- 
ing power has a great deal to do 
with the sort of neighborhood in 
which we live, the kind of com- 
pany we keep. 

This emphasis on security doesn’t 
mean that young people should 
wait to marry until they’re Ph.D’s 
or managers of the plant. In these 
days particularly, when the army 
takes its precious bite of time, 
voung men should take unto them- 
selves a wife long before they are 
ready to take out membership in 
a golf clyb. But any girl whose 
fancy it is to belong to such a club 
would be doing her fiancé a favor 
by considering his potential. 

Is he the kind of guy who'll be 
able to lead her across the country- 
club porch? Could he make it even 
it (heaven forbid) she drove him? 
And if not, is her love sufficiently 
strong, her sense of sportsmanship 
sufhciently lasting, cheerfully to ac- 
cept the PTA or the Legion auxil- 
iary instead? 

Jean learned to play a good game 
of golf at the officers’ club. Later, 
when Steve doffed uniform and 
bars for business suit and less sal- 
ary, she grieved that her skill was 
wasted, schemed until she got them 
invited to join an exclusive club. 
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The bid was flattering, but prepos- 
terous. The dues alone would wreck 
them, Steve pointed out. Jean was 
furious, too disappointed to face 
facts. “If you loved me, you’d find 
a way to do it!” she wept. 

That cruel cry has wrecked not 
only marriages, but lives. Because 
of it men have suffered nervous 
breakdowns, embezzled _ banks, 
jumped out of windows, gone ber- 
serk with guns. All because women 
refused to be partners in the very 
firms they joined. All because, in- 
stead of working patiently toward 
a sensible goal with her man, some 
woman stamped her foot and 
screamed, “Gimme!” 

Most men want to give their dar- 
lings a high standard of living more 
than they want anything else on 
earth. But too many wives refuse 
to recognize this sometimes agoniz- 
ing desire. Too many fail to see 
that although love may inspire a 
man to become president of his 
company or even of the U.S., love 
alone does not guarantee him the 
innate abilities or the opportunities 
to do so. 

2. Living beyond your means. 
Often it’s the kind of wife just 
described who gets involved with 
that natural enemy of married love, 
debt. Each little set in each little 
neighborhood has its proverbial 
Mrs. Jones with whom almost every 
other woman tries to keep up. 
When it comes to clothes or furs 
or furniture, we are forever trying 
to get ahead of somebody or catch 
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up with somebody else. And the 
ads make it all so simple: “Easy 
payments; no money down.” “Just 
say, ‘Charge it, please.” “Need 
money? Why not pay us a call?” 

Quarrels thrive in the atmosphere 
of worry, tension, and distrust that 
indebtedness breeds. Tempers flare 
twice as fast, tears flow twice as 
heavy. 

An occasional debt can even be 
good, if only for the thrill of pay- 
ing it off. But continual debts can 
destroy peace and sap at the very 
soul of the union. 

3. More money than you “know 
what to do with.” Many couples 
accustomed to hard times got rich 
quick during the last war. Or they 
felt rich, which was worse. Where 
once they could have a good time 
playing bridge with the neighbors, 
they suddenly felt the urge for 
night-club entertainment. Too much 
money, poorly handled, can be 
worse than too little, jointly and 
wisely stretched. 

Statistics bear this out. Divorce 
rates shoot up during periods of 
prosperity. 

But as psychologists Travis and 
Baruch bring out, “Even real hard- 
ship does not necessarily create ten- 
sion between marital _ partners. 
Struggles shared sympathetically 
can bring people closer together.” 

“The more you make, the more 
you spend,” said one distraught 
young wife recently. “And the 
more you spend, the more you have 
to fight about.” In her case, their 
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combined salaries totaled $800 a 
month. Everything either of them 
saw, he wanted; and everything he 
wanted, he got. Sometimes they 
“saw” together, but more often not. 

It became a kind of spending 
race. Whenever either cautioned, 
“We've got to save,” the other chal- 
lenged, “But you don’t!” Ironically, 
the night of a violent quarrel, the 
husband drank too much, wrecked 
his new car, and was hauled into 
court. In the wife’s frenzy to help 
him, a long-lacking sense of sym- 
pathy, union, and mutual need was 
aroused. Since then, they have un- 
derstood that “it’s not having things 
that counts; it’s having each other.” 

We can feel sorry for people 
who “have everything.” We can 
feel especially sorry for those so 
wealthy they miss a sport far more 
exciting than polo or hunting wild 
game—getting ahead with some- 
one you love. We even feel a little 
sorry for the more average bridal 
pair who get so many wedding 
presents and checks from dad that 
they have only to write a-thank- 
you note for the sterling silver in- 
stead of saving up and acquiring 
it slowly, piece by piece. Some 
struggle for comfort and_ security 
is good for a marriage. It teaches 
people to cooperate, to sacrifice for 
the common cause, to hope and 
plan together, and to appreciate 
what they achieve. 

4. The husband's attitude of su- 
perior knowledge about money. 
Most men think women lack good 
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sense about money. The same man 
who will lose $50 betting on horses 
will poke fun at his wife for sub- 
scribing to a magazine she really 
wants. He laughs at her simply be- 
cause some young man, “working 
his way through college,” sold it 
to her. Many husbands have men- 
tal images of their wives whiling 
away the hours in gay banter with 
a parade of such young men of- 
fering them brushes, nylon  stock- 
ings, vacuum cleaners, and photo- 
graphs of the children on a pony. 
They refuse to believe that women 
resent the doorbell ringing when 
they’re on their knees scrubbing 
the kitchen. This preconceived no- 
tion is somehow fortifying to 
man’s ego. Men love these preju- 
dices about women, and women 
are so used to being thought nit- 
wits that they are resigned. 

Wives should know exactly how 
much their husbands make and 
when they get paid. And not sel- 
fishly to “get theirs,” but because 
it fortifies their sense of belonging. 
They need to know the extent of 
the family investments and to be 
consulted about them. They want 
joint checking accounts, joint bank 
vaults, and complete information 
as to where the bonds, the will, 
and the insurance policies are kept. 
They want all this that they may 
feel themselves genuine partners. 
Junior partners, perhaps, but part- 
ners, nevertheless. 

5. The wife's need for money of 
her own. When a man works, even 
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at a job he despises, he at least 
knows that sweet moment when 
he is paid tor what he has done. 
Housework offers no such concrete 
reward. Day after day, a woman 
performs ordinary tasks, and un- 
less she paints the bathroom or 
shoves the furniture about, she 
can’t even see what she’s done. No- 
body hands her a check with her 
name on it, that she may taste 
achievement. Worse, she’s even de- 
pendent upon somebody else tor 
the money to buy the soap flakes 
or the furniture polish, that she 
may work some more. 

For many wives, this is harder 
to bear than many husbands sus- 
pect. There is a strong streak of 
independence in the average wom- 
an, particularly if she has ever 
made money of her own. She hates 
to ask her husband for money, not 
because she’s afraid he’ll beat her, 
or even question where it’s to go, 
but mainly because it makes her 
feel inferior. Because of her very 
love for her man, her casual, “By 
the way, can you leave me a little 
money, dear?” can make her heart 
bang away out of some preposter- 
ous sense of guilt. 

Even if the husband is the most 
generous guy in the world, the 
wife will sweat it out, and when 


he cheerfully asks, “How much?” 
she'll invariably ask for less than 
she may really want or need. 

“Paying” housewives, as some 
have proposed, is not the answer. 
(Who would ever believe she was 
being paid enough?) Perhaps the 
best way would be to remember to 
give your wife money before she 
asks for it, or maybe to add an 
extra $10 to what she asks for 
when she does. Maybe the only 
real answer is simply to treat her 
as a respected partner. Certainly 
her interest in the family’s finan- 
cial welfare is quite as great as 
her husband's. 

Women, for their part, should 
stop cringing and feeling inferior 
simply because they’re dependents. 
That’s the way life is. When they 
have to ask for money, or operate 
on an allowance, they should re- 
sist pangs of resentment or guilt. 
And when Bob gets out his wallet 
and lays that $20 on the table, they 
should not forget how blessed they 
are to have this source. “A good 
man is. hard to find,” the old song 
goes. And as thousands of working 
wives will attest, it’s not half so 
easy to get out and scramble for 
a living as it looks from the safe, 
if often dull, confines of the kitch- 
en or sewing room. 
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Pasto Picasso, the surrealist painter, witnessed a robbery recently, and decid- 
ed to help the police by drawing sketches ot the robbers. Guided by his por- 
traits, Paris police rounded up 13 violins, 14 alarm clocks, an elephant, a 


hearse, and a can opener. 


Voo Doo in Weekly Progress (2 Apr. °54). 
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The other term for him ts 
“secular,” but it means in the 
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ERHAPS you have been intro- 

— duced to a priest, and in an- 
swer to your question “What Or- 
der do you belong to, Father?” 


have received an answer like “The 
order of Melchisedech,” or “The 
order of St. Peter,” or “Me, I’m a 
‘worldly’ priest.” He meant you to 
understand, of course, that he was 
a secular priest. 

The vast majority of the Catho- 
lic clergy, particularly those with 
whom the laity have most to do, 
are members of the diocesan, or 
secular, clergy. From their ranks 
come most of the Church’s “high 
command”: the Pope and his chief 
assistants in Rome, and the bishops 
throughout the world. You prob- 
ably go to a secular priest when 
you want to get married, when you 
want your baby baptized or en- 
tered in the parochial school; or to 
arrange a funeral. For they are the 
priests who ordinarily staff your 
parish church, who offer Mass for 


you, preach, forgive your sins, visit 
you, prepare you for death. 

The work of secular priests as 
such is rarely recognized. Seldom 
is there any organized campaign of 
prayer for the canonization of one 
of them. Occasionally the departed 
priest’s sanctity stirs up a popular 
crusade of prayer, and a St. John 
of Kenty, a Blessed John of Avila, 
a Curé of Ars, a Pope Pius X is 
raised to the honors of the altar. 
Or his position as a defender of the 
Church against a totalitarian state 
may win him the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, as in the cases of St. 
Thomas a Becket, murdered in his 
own cathedral at Canterbury by 
order of Henry II, or St. John Fish- 
er (victim of Henry VIII)—the 
Mindszentys of their times. 

The struggle for religious free- 
dom forms one of the brightest 
pages of the history of the diocesan 
priesthood. Men like the late Car- 
dinal Von Galen (“the Lion of 
Munster”) and Cardinal Faulhaber 
of Munich, who stood out against 
Hitler; Cardinal Stepinac of Yugo- 
slavia; or Don Luigi Sturzo, leader 
of the democratic opposition to 
Mussolini, shed glory on all mem- 
bers of the secular clergy. Squarely 
in this tradition was the late Fath- 
er Emil Kapaun, Kansas-bred Ko- 
rean-war chaplain, recently cited 
for the Four Chaplains award. 

It is a long line, indeed: this tra- 
dition of dedicated service. It 
includes Ireland’s Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett, unjustly executed in 17th- 
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century England; Blessed Ralph 
Sherwin and his brother secular 
priests, who formed the majority 
of the English priest-martyrs tor- 
tured and slaughtered under Eliz- 
abeth I;  Bohemia’s St. John 
Nepomucene (St. John the Mar- 
tyr), whose custody of the seal of 
the confessional could not be brok- 
en even by savage torture. 

Such men form a line reaching 
all the way back to Peter and the 
other Apostles who followed the 
example of Christ, the Good Shep- 
herd, who “laid down His life for 
His sheep.” 

Of course, the average diocesan 
priest spends his time in more pro- 
saic activities than these men did. 
His days are mostly spent in the 
kind of work described by- Father 
Trese in Vessel of Clay, or by the 
mysterious “Father X” in Every- 
body Calls Me Father. In the free 
countries of the West the “heroics” 
of the average secular priest don’t 
often go beyond those in Going 
My Way. He is content, in his own 
way, to be an “unknown soldier,” 
one of the thousands who in the 
U.S. have brought the standard of 
the diocesan priesthood to its pres- 
ent high level of honor and _re- 
spect. 

Diocesan priests seldom have the 
manpower to staff large colleges, 
although there are notable excep- 
tions, like Seton Hall university, in 
Newark, or the College of St. 
Thomas in St. Paul, or Loras col- 
lege in Dubuque. The Catholic 


University of America, national 
Catholic center of learning in 
Washington, is administered by 
secular clergy. So is the University 
of Louvain, perhaps the most fa- 
mous Catholic institution of high- 
er learning in the world. At the 
head of every diocesan school sys- 
tem is the diocesan priest who acts 
as superintendent of schools. Some 
archdioceses, like Philadelphia or 
New York, have scores of their 
priests teaching in high schools. 

Undoubtedly, the most far-reach- 
ing and least publicized education- 
al work of the diocesan priesthood 
is the training of future priests in 
seminaries. In this they are directly 
following the example of Christ, 
who devoted so much of His pub- 
lic life to the formation of His fu- 
ture priests. 

The diocesan priest’s studies are 
like those of Order priests: a four- 
year college course, centered around 
philosophy, followed by four years 
of theology. During the last six 
years he actually resides in the sem- 
inary, continually under the watch- 
ful eye of experienced priests. Even 
after he is ordained, he spends 
years as an assistant in a parish be- 
fore he becomes shepherd of his 
own flock, as pastor. 

One kind of secular priest be- 
longs to a Society in which he lives 
pretty much like a member of a 
Religious Order, though he does 
not publicly take all three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Examples of these are the Sulpician 
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Fathers, the Maryknoll Fathers, 
and the Pallottine Fathers. Anoth- 
er group embraces the Oratorians, 
founded by gay-hearted St. Philip 
Neri. Mystic in Motley was the 
name Theodore Maynard gave to 
this l6th-century apostle of Rome, 
of whose society the famous Car- 
dinal Newman became a member. 

Nearly every country has one or 
more societies of this type. Usually 
they are devoted to mission work: 
like the Mill Hill Fathers in Eng- 
land, and their U.S. counterpart, 
the Josephite Fathers (for work 
among the American Negroes); 
the Foriegn Missions of Milan; the 
Maynooth Mission of Ireland; the 
American Paulists, who consider 
America as their special mission. 

In addition to these, there are 
the two great mission organizations 
of the U.S.: The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, directed 
by Bishop Fulton Sheen, and the 
Extension society, which serves the 
home missions, under leadership of 
Archbishop William O’Brien. 

As you see, not every diocesan 
priest works in a parish. He may 
be assigned to further studies or to 
“special service,” which may mean 
anything from helping to run an 
orphanage to serving in the dioces- 
an chancery office or the diocesan 
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court. Again, he may be in journal- 
istic work, diocesan or national, to 
help in getting out one or more of 
the many Catholic periodicals. Di- 
ocesan priests put out three of the 
Big Four of Catholic monthlies: 
Bishop Sheen’s Mission, now boom- 
ing near the million-and-a-fifth 
mark; Tue Catuoric Dicest, 800,- 
000; and Extension, well over the 
half-million figure. Diocesan priests 
work in the weekly press, includ- 
ing the two big chains: Msgr. Mat- 
thew Smith’s Register (circulation: 
about 2 million), and Archbishop 
Noll’s Our Sunday Visitor, reach- 
ing for its first million, 

Perhaps it is the quality of “be- 
longing” to a particular diocese 
that typifies the average secular 
priest. His regular job is to serve 
you who live in his parish or dio- 
cese. 

But there can never be any 
question of any kind of priestly 
work being outside the scope of 
his calling. Whatever can rightly 
be said to “pertain to God” (as St. 
Paul defines the priestly office in 
his Letter to the Hebrews) may be 
assigned to him by his bishop. He 
remains in the world to serve you 
who live in the world, the saecu- 
lum, hence the term “secular” 
priest. 
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Tue Littce poy’s mother offered him a hot-water bottle to go to sleep with 


on a particularly chilly night. 
Refusing it, the little boy explained, “Wherever I put it, the rest of me 
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Our Allies: the 
Russian People 


The Kremlin gang fears its own 
subjects most of all 
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Mr, Lyons was for six years an 
American newspaper correspondent 
in Soviet Russia. At first sympathetic 
to the “communist experiment,” he 
turned fervently against it during his 
years in Moscow from 1928-1934. He 
told the story of his disillusionment 
in Assignment in Utopia, @ best seller 
of 1938. He was the first foreign 
reporter to interview Stalin. He is 
widely recognized as an authority on 
Soviet affairs. 


HE free world of the West has, 

within the borders of Soviet 
Russia itself, a potential weapon far 
more effective than our entire 
atomic stockpile. That weapon is 
the attitude of the Russian. people. 
They are our secret allies. 

This is no mere wishful think- 
ing. It is a fact, confirmed beyond 
any reasonable doubt, by events 
following immediately upon  Sta- 
lin’s death. When Stalin died, in 
March, 1953, the usual state funeral 
was accorded him by his succes- 
The outside world read the 
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By Eucene Lyons 


‘g Condensed from “Our Secret Allies’’* 


censored Moscow dispatches and 
viewed the Soviet official pictures. 
The whole stage-managed _ spec- 
tacle of boundless grief, “tear- 
stained faces,” the procession past 
the catafalque, memorial meetings, 
obituary poems, was swallowed 
abroad uncritically. 

But no intelligent Soviet citizen 
took the pageant of formal grief 
any more seriously than he takes 
the pageants of formal rejoicing in 
the seasonal Red-square parades. 
He is too familiar with the me- 
chanics of synthetic totalitarian 
emotion. Indeed, the striking fact 
is that so many millions living in 
Moscow did not queue up to pay 
last respects to the earthly remains 
of their “Father and Teacher,” de- 
spite the political danger in not do- 
ing so. 

Few in the outside world both- 
ered to wonder what was really in 
the hearts and minds of the Rus- 
sian masses. Most of the non-Sovi- 
et world went along meekly with 
the idea that Russia is a nation like 
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other nations, united on_ basic 
things despite differences on specif- 
ic issues, and reacting as Americans 
or Englishmen might react to the 
passing of their chief of state. 

The new Russian bosses, how- 
ever, were very much aware of the 
temper of the populace. All their 
pronouncements, from the first 
bulletins announcing the dictator’s 
brain hemorrhage to the orations 
at Red square, were filled with ap- 
peals for “unity” and “vigilance” 
in the face of “internal enemies” 
and exhortations to “rally around 
the party.” 

Why plead for unity if the coun- 
try were already united? A politi- 
cal party which has been in abso- 
lute control for 35 years, which has 
reared a new generation, scarcely 
displays robust self-confidence when 


it begs its subjects to rally around 
it. 

The very first Kremlin announce- 
ment, along with the report of the 
stroke, called on party members to 
“display the greatest unity and co- 
hesion, staunchness of spirit and 


’ 


vigilance.” Vigilance against 
whom? One might expect the 
death bulletin, at least, to be a sol- 
emn statement of fact without po- 
litical commercials. Instead, it was 
pure sales copy in support of “test- 
ed leadership,” braced with prom- 
ises of “further improvement” in 
the lot of the Russian people. 

The very haste with which the 
succession government was set up, 
within 24 hours after Stalin’s death, 


suggested jitters. Frontier troops 
were alerted for trouble. In East 
Germany, local commanders of So- 
viet troops were instructed not to 
obey new orders without first 
checking directly with headquar- 
ters. 

Despite its size and military 
might, the Soviet Union is a mor- 
tally sick nation. The cancer of 
fear gnaws at the vitals of its rul- 
ing classes. They live in fear of one 
another, of denunciations, of swiftly 
shifting party lines, of superiors. 
But most of all, they fear the sul- 
len, muttering masses, whom, 
through sheer necessity, they must 
dominate and terrorize. 

This fear is not limited to the 
upper crust of Soviet dictatorship. 
It runs through the entire pyramid 
of power. In a totalitarian society, 
no one holds a post of power, even 
a petty police job or chairmanship 
of a collective farm, by law or nat- 
ural right or by virtue of personal 
skill. He holds it by appointment. 
No place in the pyramid is for 
keeps, no authority is more than 
provisional. Everyone depends up- 
on someone above him, in an end- 
less chain reaching to the top. The 
disgrace or liquidation of any of- 
ficial means disaster for dozens or 
hundreds below him. 

The higher a man rises, the more 
exposed he becomes. Many Rus- 
sians give up ambition in exchange 
for some peace of mind. Many ac- 
tually try to hide their abilities, to 
be less conspicuous. When I was in 
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Russia, I made friends with a press 
censor whose constant worry was 
that he might be promoted to be 
head of his department. He 
schemed as hard to avoid prefer- 
ment as his go-getting colleagues 
did to win it. And he was right. 
For ultimately he was, despite him- 
self, sent as minister to a Balkan 
country, only to be recalled and 
shot soon after. 

The scared look, the trembling 
hand, the masklike face, are the 
occupational marks of the Soviet 
bureaucrat. I have seen officials in 
important positions go pale at the 
sound of a peeved voice on a tele- 
phone, or at the prospect of mak- 
ing some trivial decision on their 
own. 

Even the artists are no better off. 
To write or paint or compose at 
all, they must flatter the powers 
that be. Thus they become psycho- 
logically a part of the governing 
class, sharing its sense of guilt. The 
closer one gets to the top of his 
field, the more he exposes himself 
to suspicion. His very talent may 
betray him into some expression of 
forbidden truth that may sound his 
death knell. Neither reputation nor 
brilliant work confers any sense of 
security. Distinction is often the 
prelude to extinction. The only tal- 
ent that counts is the talent for 
bending to political winds. 

Even scientists and scholars live 
precariously. Pursuits as seemingly 
remote from politics as astronomy, 
genetics, or thermodynamics are 
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among the most hazardous of So- 
viet professions. The prisons and 
labor camps are crowded with his- 
torians, biologists, engineers, and 
others who deviated from the party 
line. 

As for the masses, their lives are 
spun out in a net of harsh decrees, 
intimidating threats, punishments 
without crime. An unguarded 
word, a_ half-hour’s lateness for 
work, the arrest of a friend or rela- 
tive—and a life may collapse. Any 
morning another arbitrary decree 
may make the people criminals by 
definition, turn their routine of liv- 
ing topsy-turvy, or tear them up by 
the roots in some mysterious shift 
of population. They have forgotten 
the meaning of permanence or in- 
ner security. 

There is good reason for the fear 
that besets the masters within the 
Kremlin. Besides those fears com- 
mon to all tyrants, they labor under 
special fears peculiar to revolution- 
ary rulers. Their authority has no 
sanction in tradition, no whit of 
the legitimacy that gives confidence 
to hereditary monarchs. Them- 
selves masters of the revolutionary 
technique, they dread threats to 
their own survival. Better than 
anyone else, they know that even a 
small group of “internal enemies,” 
given the right conditions, can 
overthrow a government. Have 
they not done it themselves? 

It was this pervasive fear, nor- 
mally hidden in bluster, that broke 
through and became obvious with 
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the death of Stalin. It could be 


seen in the sweeping amnesty an- 
nounced shortly after, together 
with a pledge to revise the criminal 
code. It appeared again in the 
freeing of the Kremlin doctors ac- 
cused of fantastic “medical mur- 
ders,” and especially in the amazing 
official admission that they had 
confessed imaginary crimes under 
third-degree pressure. At the same 
time there was another installment 
of promises, often made before but 
never carried out, of more food, 
housing, clothing, and other con- 
sumer goods. Shorn of the pres- 
tige of Stalin, his gang suddenly 
felt naked and chilled, and began 
to maneuver for time to consoli- 
date their control. 

There are supposed experts in 
the West who regard the Russian 
people as a passive, bovine mass of 
beaten, intimidated slaves. But this 
judgment is certainly not shared 
by the Soviet overlords. 

Recent Kremlin moves toward 
easing the tensions of the cold war 
can be traced directly to this mis- 
giving over the temper of the pop- 
ulace. On the one hand, the Malen- 
kov group is eager to unload some 
of its foreign burdens in order to 
free its hands for dealing with 
threats at home. On the other, it is 
eager to convince its subjects that 
the new masters would not pro- 
voke war. Like people the world 
over, the Russians dread another 
war. The wounds of the last one 
are much too fresh and raw. The 
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Kremlin bosses are saying in ef- 
fect: “You can trust us, brothers. 
Not only are we relaxing the ter- 
ror, but we are trying to avoid war. 
What’s more, we may succeed 
where Stalin failed.” 

Most people outside Russia took 
it for granted that Stalin’s survivors 
would hurry to exploit his author- 
ity to bolster their own. They as- 
sumed that he would be glorified 
and deified. Instead, Stalin receded 
rapidly in the official propaganda 
until, within 100 days, his name 
had almost disappeared from the 
Soviet press. The new leaders not 
only did not choose to lean on his 
reputation; they strove to disso- 
ciate themselves from him. They 
tried to convince the country that 
they were kindlier, more humane, 
more respectful of the law, and 
more interested in the needs of the 
people than he had been. 

For 25 years the fiction that Sta- 
lin was loved by the people had 
been the keystone in the structure 
of Kremlin make-believe. Yet sud- 
denly, in actions if not in words, 
the new leaders told the people: 
“We know that you detested Sta- 
lin, and we want you to know that 
we, too, hated him. Now that the 
big, bad ogre is dead, we can all 
breathe more freely.” 

This, of course, does not prove 
that the new masters will be any 
less ogreish, once their jitters have 
quieted and their power is con- 
solidated. To suppose that a totali- 
tarian regime can reform _ itself 
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from within is to misunderstand 
the nature of totalitarianism. Its 
leaders are trapped by their own 
system and by history. They are 
not free agents. They know that 
complete relaxation of terror could 
release forces of incalculable fury. 

They know better than we in the 
West that a permanent civil war 
has been going on in Russia ever 
since 1917. The present rulers of 
Russia did not gain control through 
a popular uprising, as is often sup- 
posed. They are not the ones who 
deposed the czar, but are the suc- 
cessors of the little Bolshevik clique 
of Lenin, Trotsky, and others who, 
on Nov. 7, 1917, overthrew the first 
democratic government in Russia’s 
history. It was this democratic gov- 
ernment, set up after a popular up- 
rising eight months before, which 
had deposed the czar. 

Thus the present “government” 
of Russia, coming to power through 
a Putsch by a small minority, has 
never been accepted by the people. 
It continues in office only through 
ruthless exercise of its secret police 
powers. Even so, the people are not 
entirely submissive, though their 
hostility must be expressed chiefly 
in passive resistance. Slowdown on 
the job, pilfering of state goods, 
and sabotage of official economic 
schemes are common. They are the 
Russian people’s way of expressing 
their resentment. 

Within the last decade, unrest 
within Russia has greatly increased. 


The 2nd World War gave millions 
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of Russians an opportunity to 
glimpse the freedom of the outside 
world. At the same time, inclusion 
of the satellite states within the 
Soviet empire merely increased the 
number of unhappy slaves living 
under the Soviet yoke. 

The attempt by the Kremlin 
masters to relieve some of the ten- 
sions within Russia after the death 
of Stalin were extended also to the 
satellite states. On orders from 
Moscow, puppet dictators through- 
out Red Europe began to make 
placating gestures to their respec- 
tive populations. But far from buy- 
ing tolerance for the communist 
regimes, these concessions merely 
provoked defiance. By June, 1953, 
this defiance exploded into open 
acts of mutiny throughout Eastern 
Europe. 

A strike in Pilsen, Czechoslo- 
vakia, was followed within two 
days by great outbursts in East Ber- 
lin. What began as a seemingly 
orderly protest march in Stalin Al- 
lee against the speed-up system 
blossomed within hours into a na- 
tionwide strike. 

And it was the workers, the sup- 
posed foundation of the commu- 
nist edifice, who made the upris- 
ing. Red tanks and troops were 
thrown against the infuriated mass- 
es, after the Red German police 
proved reluctant and unreliable. 
Moscow suffered a terrific defeat, 
even though the rebellion was 
crushed. Millions of its victims had 
tested their own strength and dis- 
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covered, perhaps to their own 
amazement, that the Kremlin dic- 
tatorship is not so invulnerable as 
was supposed. 

Perhaps the most significant sin- 
gle incident in the East German 
uprising did not receive the atten- 
tion it deserved. When demonstra- 
tors in Magdeburg-Niistadt marched 
on the prison demanding the re- 
lease of political prisoners, many 
of the Russian soldiers refused to 
shoot down unarmed Germans. 
Eighteen of these soldiers, some of 
them officers, were later executed. 

But this incident must have sent 
a chill down the spines of the 
Kremlin gang. They could not 
have forgotten that it was just such 
a refusal by soldiers to shoot un- 


armed workers (in Petrograd in 
1917) that marked the beginning 
of the end for the czar. Where a 
handful of Russians rebelled against 


shooting Germans, how many 
might not one day rebel against 
shooting Russians? 

The most serious mistake that 
we in the free world can make is 
to assume that the unrest so obvi- 
ous in the satellite countries stops 
at the Russian borders. Actually, 
explosions as dramatic as the one 
in East Germany have occurred re- 
peatedly within Soviet Russia. 

The Russian people, some 200 
million of them, are today a vital 
element in world affairs. Foreign 
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policy that disregards them, un- 
thinkingly lumping together the ré- 
gime and its subjects, is driving 
blind. Those in our government 
who discount the Russian people 
are making a gift of incalculable 
value to the Kremlin. They throw 
away our best chance of victory 
over communism without war. 

Whether the Kremlin gang dare 
launch further adventures in ag- 
gression depends on their estimate 
of the morale of the people who 
must do the fighting and dying. 
Whether the free portion of man- 
kind can forge an alliance with 
Russia’s millions over the heads of 
their tyrants depends upon our es- 
timate of their psychology. 

In other countries, people identi- 
fy themselves with their govern- 
ment. Even in czarist Russia before 
1917, people would say: “We have 
sent an ultimatum to the Kaiser.” 
“We have made a treaty with Ja- 
pan.” The Soviet citizen, however, 
refers to his rulers as “they”: “They 
want us to take over Korea.” “They 
want us to buy bonds.” 

Our 5th column for freedom in 
Soviet Russia, already numbered in 
millions, can be expanded to scores 
of millions. This fact, if grasped in 
time and exploited boldly and wise- 
ly, can save the human race, in- 
cluding that part of it locked with- 
in iron curtains, from a long black 
night of totalitarian barbarism. 


Wuen a Red official has an ex before his title, it’s a safe bet that it stands 


for “executed.” 


Des Moines Tribune. 











Abe Lincolu and a Bridge 


He listened to a little boy, and saved the first span across the 
Mississ ip P i 
By Bernie Bascock 


Condensed from “A Treasury of Railroad Folklore’’* 


_ spanned the mighty Mississip- beginning of American history, the 
pi was a splendid wooden structure Mississippi had been the great ar- 
containing more than a million feet _ tery for north-and-south trade. Mer- 
of timber and several tons of iron. chants and manufacturers did not 
This great connecting link between want to lose established markets. 
the East and the potential West, Boats and barges operating on the 
built by the Rock Island railroad, — river did not want to lose trade. 
was 1,582 feet long, and extended Plans for the bridge were told to 
between Rock Island, IIl., and Dav- _ the Secretary of War, Jefferson Da- 
enport, Iowa. It stood poised on vis, who later became President of 
five stone piers 35 feet above the — the Confederate States. Mr. Davis 
refused the Rock Is- 
land the grant it 
asked for. Not only 
this, but he direct- 
ed the U.S. attor- 
ney for the North- 
ern district of Illinois 
to apply for an 
injunction against 
the bridge. Hopes 
for the proposed 
span were dim. 

Fortunately for 
the Rock Island and 
the future of the 
West, Mr. Davis’ 
West which _ this decree was not up- 
bridge was certain held by the court. 


‘Edited and copyright 1953 by B. A, ring and Alvin F, Harlow, and reprinted with per- 
mission of Crown Publishers, Inc., ye 4th Ave., New York City 16. 530 pp. $4. As reprinted 
from the Railroad Man's Magazine, February, 1931, and copyright 1931 by Frank A. Munsey 
Co., New York City. 
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he FIRST BRIDGE that ever to bring about. Almost since the 


mean water level. 
The first shovel- 
ful of earth excavat- 
ed for a pier was 
turned on the lowa 
side, July 16, 1853. 
The cornerstone 
was laid in Septem- 
ber, 1854, with a 
great celebration in 
Davenport. 
Nothing so 
threatened a revolu- 
tion in established 
trafic as did the 
meeting of East and 
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In April, 1856, the great structure 
stood completed; and great was the 
joyous excitement when, on April 
22, three locomotives, with two 
tenders and eight passenger cars, 
crossed it. 

Everything seemed rosy for the 
future of the bridge when, in a 
day, destruction came, and from a 
quarter wholly unexpected. 

A new boat named Effie Afton 
had been added by the New Or- 
leans & Louisville Packet Co. to 
its fleet. Two weeks after the Rock 
Island bridge had been opened for 
trafic, the Effie Afton made her 
first trip north, out of St. Louis, 
on the morning of May 6. The 
boat had gone about 200 feet above 
the draw pier, when one of her 
wheels stopped,, and she swung 
against the bridge. How it hap- 
pened that, as the boat struck, its 
stove turned over, will never be 
known. The Effie Afton was new 
and shipshape, and there was abso- 
lutely no reason why the stove 
should upset. 

As a result of this “accident” (for 
such the shipowners called it) the 
boat took fire, and in its burning 
destroyed the bridge span where it 
struck. 

Owners of the Effie Afton 
brought suit against the bridge 
construction company for damages. 
They wished to prove that the 
Rock Island, or any other agent 
building a span across the Missis- 
sippi, was guilty of creating a ma- 
terial obstruction to river traffic. 


Norman B. Judd was solicitor 
for the Rock Island. He conferred 
with Henry Farnam, chief engi- 
neer, and officials of the Rock Is- 
land. It seemed likely to Judd that 
the lower court would find against 
the railroad. When the case came 
into the U.S. court, a strong and 
popular man would be needed to 
present the railroad’s case. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Judd - said, 
“there is only one man in this 
country who can take the case and 
win it. This man is Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

“And who is Abraham Lincoln?” 
questioned Mr. Farnam. 

“A young lawyer from Sanga- 
mon county. One of the best men 
I have ever heard at stating a case 
forcibly and convincingly. I heard 
him first in the waterway conven- 
tion here in Chicago back in 1847.” 

It was agreed to employ Mr. Lin- 
coln if, after looking the case over, 
he cared to take it. Why not take 
Mr. Judd’s private car to Spring- 
field to bring Mr. Lincoln to Chi- 
cago for a conference? 

That was not Mr. Lincoln’s way. 
However, it happened that, a few 
days later, a boy sitting out on one 
of the bridge spans, watching drift- 
wood run with the river current, 
was surprised by a caller. A tall 
man he was, with plenty of dark 
hair, a big nose, and a friendly 
smile. He asked the lad if he lived 
around there. 

“Yes, sir. I live in Davenport. My 
dad helped build this railroad.” 
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“I see,” said the tall man. Taking 
a seat beside the boy, he dropped 
his long legs down over the bridge 
tie and was ready for conversation. 

“I suppose you know all about 
this river?” 

“I guess I do. It was here when 
I was born, and it’s been here ever 
since.” 

“Well, well!” laughed the long- 
legged man. “I’m mighty glad I 
came out here where I can get a 
little less opinion and more fact. 
Tell me now, how fast does this 
water run under here? Have you 
ever thought it out?” 

“Never have. But I know how 
to find out.” 

“I knew you could do it. Tell me 
how, will you?” 

“Got a watch?” 

“Right here.” 

“All right,” said the boy. “I'll 
spy a log swinging out from the is- 
land. I'll tell you, and you take the 
time. When it goes in under us 
you can take the time again. Then 
we've got the distance and the 
time. Can’t we figure it that way?” 

Mr. Lincoln agreed that they 
could. Thus the big-brained, big- 
hearted Lincoln got much other in- 
formation about the current of the 
river, its speeds and eddies, its traf- 


fic, from a boy afterward well. 


known as Benjamin R. Brayton, 
for many years a Rock Island engi- 
neer. 

In his speech to the jury Mr. Lin- 
coln said he did not propose to as- 
sail anybody, but intended to be 
much in earnest, since much was 
involved bearing vitally on the fu- 
ture development of our country. 

“The plaintiffs must establish,” 
he argued, “their contention that 
the bridge is a material obstruction 
and that they managed their boat 
with reasonable care and skill. As 
to the last point, high winds had 
nothing to do with it, for it was 
not a windy day. They must show 
due skill and care. Difficulties go- 
ing downstream will not do, for 
they were going upstream. My in- 
vestigation of river currents shows 
they help, instead of hinder, the 
passage of boats.” 

Mr. Lincoln said much more. He 
accused no man of intentionally 
wrecking the Effie Afton, but his 
facts and arguments carried great 
weight. One by one the jurymen 
came to Mr. Lincoln’s viewpoint. 

Other litigation followed, and 
bills were introduced in Congress. 
But the facts and reasoning of Mr. 
Lincoln could not be set aside nor 
outreasoned. The first bridge across 
the Mississippi still stands. 


Correction 


THe KREMLIN says that some of Russia’s satellites are biting the hand that 
teeds them. That is not so. They're gnawing at the thumb they’re under. 


Grit. 











Only one wild animal really thrives 
in civilization 


The Fox Is 
Still Here 


By Georce Hetnoip 


Condensed from Think* 


livILIZATION has ghased the 
| wolves, bears and panthers 

—| to the wilderness. Only the 
fox has remained in our settled 
areas to thrive, multiply, and enjoy 
a higher standard of living than 
ever before. 

Biologists explain why the fox 
has prospered so well. Crop fields, 
pasture lands and orchards, they 
say, have spawned swarms of rab- 
bits and mice, the fox’s basic foods. 
But I prefer the explanation given 
by Dave Leonard, a sage old char- 
acter and lifelong hunter. “When 
civilization really got on_ the 
march,” said Dave, “it scared the 
bears and panthers. But the fox 
just sidestepped into a clump of 
bush and looked to see if there 
was anything in it for him. He’s 
still there.” 

A Connecticut neighbor of mine 
had an up-to-date, electrified poul- 
try farm. None of the chickens 
were allowed to wander outside 
their coops. And yet, much to the 
local warden’s amazement, the sur- 
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rounding woods were full of fat, 
chicken-fed foxes. 

“Why are there so many foxes 
around here?” the game warden 
asked my friend. “There’s no way 
they can get at your stock, is 
there?” 

“Yes, there is,” the farmer chuck- 
led. “Pll show you.” 

He took the warden for a ride 
in his truck to a dumping ground 
at the edge of his farm. There he 
placed a dozen dead chickens. 
Then he picked up an old cow 
bell, rang it vigorously, and drove 
off, halting a few hundred feet 
from the dump. 

Soon a red fox appeared, selected 
a chicken, and carried it off with 
elaborate caution. Several more 
followed him, including a_ vixen 
with four cubs. All of them took 
chickens and disappeared. 

“Those foxes know that the bell 
means dinner,” explained the poul- 
tryman. “In a big flock like mine, 
I lose three or four chickens a day 
through natural causes. The foxes 
Copyright 1954 by International Business 








are my personal sanitation corps.” 

Not all foxes are waited upon 
so indulgently. Orchard men like 
them because they polish off hordes 
of mice, but owners of more 
vulnerable poultry and_ livestock 
frequently yell for trappers and 
hunters. And in numerous game 
preserves the fox is as welcome as 
a plague. 

Foxes prefer woodchuck meat to 
the finest of poultry. In late sum- 
mer and early autumn, when the 
tastier and less experienced young 
groundhogs are on their own, red 
foxes spend most of their time 
stalking chucks. They often work 
in teams. Several times I’ve seen 
one fox lie down in a clump of 
grass, raise his bushy tail, and keep 
waving it back and forth slowly. 
I would search the field, and soon 
I would see the gullible chuck 
watching the tail in rapt concen- 
tration. Meanwhile, the fox’s part- 
ner, by creeping to within striking 
the chuck from the 
would pounce 


distance of 
opposite direction, 
for the kill. 

Able swimmers, foxes make in- 
telligent use of water. I know of 
one old red who had a remarkable 
record for eluding hounds in the 
same spot, the edge of a desolate 
bog. It was fairly shallow, and he 
could have swum across it. But 
when the fox hunters brought their 
dogs around to the other side they 
failed to find the scent. Then one 
day a young hunter, giving vent 
to his disgust, picked up a chunk 
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of rotted branch and _ aimlessly 
hurled it over the bog. It struck 
an old muskrat lodge. An instant 
later, the startled fox jumped out. 

I have yet to meet a seasoned 
hunter who doesn’t readily admit 
that the fox knows what he’s doing 
when he shakes the dogs. The fox 
is a hunter himself. He knows the 
advantage of dropping links from 
the chain of telltale scent. He runs 
across brooks, over slopes of shift- 
ing sand, through tilled fields and 
pastures where the smell of live- 
stock smothers his scent, and over 
ridges where his scent dissolves 
with the sun-scorched frosts. 

One classic claim in our fox-and- 
hound sagas that I cannot accept 
is the thin-ice scene. As the yarn 
goes, a fox, when bodies of water 
begin to freeze, cautiously tests the 
ice before venturing across. If it is 
thick enough to support his weight, 
but not so thick that it will bear 
that of the heavier hounds, he will 
go light-footing over it. On the 
other bank, he will curl up on his 
tail and sit calmly as he watches 
the pack go floundering into the 
drink. 

If those who told this fable had 
said snow instead of ice, | would 
believe. The fox displays some of 
his most acute cunning on snow. 
Avoiding sunny bottomlands, he 
will seek out shaded spots where 
the crust is solid enough to hold 
his weight but not that of the dogs. 
Pads lacerated by breaking through 
crusts on snow will cripple a dog 
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as effectively as broken _ glass. 
When the dogs chase such a fox, 
the hunters call them in. 

The red fox is a supreme forger 
when it comes to backtracking in 
snow. On dry ground, an experi- 
enced hound can puzzle out the 
direction he should chase his game 
by investigating his trail from two 
directions. But cold snow, which 
is affected by winds and rises in 
temperature more quickly, is an- 
other matter. A dog is likely to 
cold-trail for more than a mile in 
the wrong direction. Some of the 
foxes I’ve trailed in snow have 
placed their paws so skillfully in 
their previous tracks that, before 
starting the dogs, I’ve had to fol- 
low the tracks for half a mile be- 
fore a blunder on the part of the 
fox betrayed his last direction of 
travel. 

“Ledge runners” are foxes who 
use elevations for jumping off into 
space. They often succeed in con- 
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fining a hunt to a five-acre plot for 
an entire day. There are some fox- 
es who'll jump off a ledge, make 
a short swing, then return to the 
same spot. It is a trick to tire the 
dogs while they themselves rest be- 
tween spurts. 

Today, things have changed a 
lot: old farms have become country 
estates, housing developments have 
mushroomed up in old pasture 
lands, and there’s a golf course 
where hay used to be cut. 

But the fox still roams. When 
hounds get too troublesome he 
smothers his scent with the gas 
fumes on the macadam highways, 
or runs the railroad tracks. Or he 
rolls in lime on the grass of putting 
greens to disguise his scent just as 
his ancestors used to roll in piles 
of fertilizer. You can see dozens 
of rabbits, skunks, squirrels, and 
birds which have been killed by 
whizzing cars, but you will never 
see a fox. 


Flights of Famey 


Ship’s funnel scribbling charcoal 
lines across the sky. Michael McLaverty 
Tulips modeling the latest spring 
colors. Rita Baker 
She talks a blue shriek. Hy Gardner 
Fire escapes crawling down the 

sides of old apartment houses. 
Pierre Gosset 


Crocuses making their debut after 
a spring shower. Rita Baker 
The village falling asleep, window 
by window. 
No more memory than a mirror. 
Rufus Gilmore 

Green light unleashing a pack of 
cars. Brendan Francis 


Edmund Gilligan 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.| 








The holders of standing-room tickets have 


an art of their own 


Opera Sin gers 


Need /\pplause e 


By Joun Briccs 


Condensed from the 


New York Times Magazine* 


Hos— sudden,  ear-shattering, 

long-drawn-out bursts of ap- 
plause you used to hear on the Sat- 
urday-afternoon broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan opera have been mod- 
erated. The applause was some- 
times so obviously bogus that Gen- 
eral Manager Rudolf Bing used the 
sinister word clague to define’ it. 
To stop it, he cut standing-room 
admissions to a mere 100 tickets. 

The claque began at the Metro- 
politan back in the days when 
Enrico Caruso began appearing in 
the 18th-century opera Armide, by 
Glick. 

Nobody in New York City knew 
the work; hence nobody knew 
when to applaud. Caruso sang aria 
after aria superbly, but he met with 
dead silence every time. It was 
harrowing, not only to him but 
to impressario Gatti-Casazza. 

Gatti wanted to teach this bar- 
baric New World metropolis what 
it was really getting. He mentioned 
the problem to tenor Alessandro 






Bonci. Who would start the ap- 
plause? 

“I have just the man for you,” 
Bonci replied. “He knows every 
note of every opera.” 

“Bravo!” Gatti exclaimed. “Who 
is this marvel?” 

“My valet.” That was the start. 

Today, the singer who wishes an 
appreciative audience pays a pro- 
fessional claque leader. The fee 
usually is $25 per artist per per- 
formance. For this, the claque 
leader furnishes half a dozen dis- 
creet operatives, who are mostly to 
be found in the standing-room en- 
closure close to the stage. For 
Saturday matinees, which are 
broadcast to a nation-wide audi- 
ence, the fee may even be raised 
to $100, and more applauders are 
supplied. 

Members of the Metropolitan 
claque, as far as anyone can learn, 
receive only free standing room, no 
money, for their efforts. They are 
men with such a passion for opera 


*Times Square, New York City. March 14, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the New York Times Co., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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that they cannot get along without 
it. 

The skill of a claquer lies in 
knowing in detail the score of any 
opera. He must know exactly when 
to start clapping. In the first act of 
Rigoletto the tenor sings the fa- 
mous air Questa o quella. The 
problem here is that Verdi, against 
his usual practice, supplied neither 
a high concluding note nor a pause 
in the music. Therefore the tenor’s 
final phrase and the first spatter of 
applause must coincide precisely. 
Otherwise, the music sweeps for- 
ward, and all is lost. 

A real claquer takes pride in con- 
serving his energy. He merely 
“cues” applause. He has accom- 
plished his purpose when with just 
a couple of claps at just the right 
instant he starts an avalanche of 
appreciation. Then he can relax, 
hands in pockets, until the next 
opportunity. He must-also be adept 
in reviving applause, when it seems 
to be languishing prematurely, or 
whipping it up into a fine burst. 
This impetus in the profession’s 
slang, is called chauffer le four— 
“to stoke the oven.” 

Another critical moment occurs 
when the artists take their bows at 
the end of an act. It is considered 
very humiliating for the ovation to 
die before the singer can get back 
off-stage again. The claquers there- 
fore must keep a light, insistent 
patter. going, not only to usher the 
artist safely behind the curtain but 
to bring him or her out again. This 


routine is called “milking a bow.” 

The expert on the claque is a 
dignified, gray-haired Italian from 
the Bronx known as John Bennett. 
He became a professional claquer 
under Bonci’s valet and has now 
risen to the post of chief of the 
Metropolitan’s corps de claque. Mr. 
Bennett’s position in the house has 
always been somewhat anomalous. 
Spokesmen for the company are a 
little vague about him. Yet he is 
to be seen nightly near the 40th 
St. lobby, and when the Metropoli- 
tan goes on tour he rides in the 
special train. So dedicated is he to 
his life work that when the Met 
is closed he serves in Chicago or 
San Francisco. Now and then he 
visits Paris and takes a hand with 
the Opera claque there, just to keep 
abreast of techniques. (Much the 
same as here.) 

The difference between a good 
claquer and a rank amateur, in 
Mr. Bennett’s opinion, is that the 
former is unobtrusive. It is a great 
shame, he holds, that the profes- 
sionals are being held responsible, 
in the present imbroglio. 

“The professional claque,” says 
Mr. Bennett, “is here to stay.” It is, 
he thinks, inherent in the nature 
of opera, its functions being educa- 
tional and constructive. There’s one 
thing in its favor. Applauding is 
fun for practically everybody, much 
that is performed at the Metropoli- 
tan quite honestly deserves it, and 
somebody, after all, has to start 
first. 
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The hammer (left above) and sickle 
(right above) appear separately in 
1946. They have not united yet. The 
ancient national coat of arms (center 
above) appears in a new form without 
the crown at the top in 1948. 


In 1945, Hungary’s fe 
postage stamps bear il- i, 
lustrations of the 1,000- 
year-old sacred crown 

and of St. Margaret, the 
nation’s patron saint. 





A five-year plan begins in 1948 (left 
below) with promises of better trans- 
portation. By 1950 (right below) the 
Red star shines above the entire world. 





HUNGARYES 
Even the postage stamps stick to the party 
line in Russia’s satellite nations. From 1945, 
when religious themes still are used, until 
1952, when the government openly shows 
its red hand, the stamps tell a revealing 


propaganda story. 


In 1949 (below) the Red star appears on the Hungarian 
horizon to replace the cross. By 1950 (at right) Lenia 
and Stalin are held up as models for Hungarian youth. 
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Uncle Joe makes his de- 
but (left) in 1950. An 
olive branch, the sym- 
bol of peace, graces his 
chest! 
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In1950theReds are still 
willing to make conces- 
sions to nationalism. 
The Hungarian tricolor 
(above) is used, but the 
satellite slave is already 
running inside the Red 
Star. 
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Stalin (at right) has an amazing 
memory too. He can recall the Cos- 
sacks rallying to his cause. They 
fought him to the bitter end. 


In 1952, even the envelopes (see 
next page) become part of the Red 
propaganda campaign. 





In 1951 it is Rakosi’s turn to pose. 
The Hungarian boss (above) looks 
cheerful. His archrival, Rajk, has 
just been hanged for treason. 


Every sign of national independ- 
ence is removed from Hungarian 
stamps and envelopes in 1952. At 
left, Lenin recalls the revolution in 
its planning stage. His memory ap- 
pears to fail him, however; Stalin 
is at his elbow here. Actually Lenin 
did not trust Stalin. 
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THIS SOLDIER’S SACRIFICE 











This Soldier’s Sacrifice 


There is a sentence in the Bible which begins, 
“Greater love than this no man hath .... 


Condensed from Parade* 
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Sgt. Lennie Moran was killed in 
an army training accident last Jan. 7. 
He threw himself on a live grenade 
to save the life of the recruit he was 
instructing. 

" HAT MAKES a man give up 

his own life to save anoth- 

er? “People wonder that about 

Lennie,” said his gray-haired moth- 

er in the living room of the Moran 

home. She studied the framed pic- 

ture of a soldier on top of the up- 
right piano. 

The day before, she had stood in 
the snow at New Calvary ceme- 
tery, in a howling blizzard, as 
South Boston said good-by to Len- 
nie Moran. Army comrades, neigh- 
bors, boyhood friends, and sailors 
from the Boston naval base stood 
beside her as the wind lashed the 
red, white, and blue flag. Eight 
rifles cracked three times over the 
open grave. A bugle trailed taps 
above the storm. 

“IT guess,” said Lennie’s mother, 
“you'd have to have known Lennie 
to really understand.” 

The soldier who was killed at 
Fort Dix was born 23 years ago 


*405 Lexington 


this June on City Point, the stony 
tip of South Boston where it juts 
like a jawbone into the bay. His 
father is a fisherman aboard a 
trawler. Lennie was the second 
of seven Moran children, three of 
them now dead. The living: Jim, 
25; Billy, 21; Mary, 18; and Anna- 
belle, 15. 

South Boston first remembers 
Lennie as a light-haired, blue-eyed, 
freckle-faced kid who skylarked 
through the 5th grade at St. Bridg- 
et’s school. The pictures in the fam- 
ily album show him looking rough- 
and-ready in his school clothes and 
slightly angelic in his white First 
Communion clothes. 

Later, when he switched to the 
Oliver Hazard Perry school and 
South Boston high, he became the 
kind of kid found in all neighbor- 
hoods, but a little faster than the 
others at baseball, hockey, basket- 
ball or just plain scuffling. At nine, 
he was one of the stars of the L 
St. Tigers hockey team, playing 
against kids older than himself. 

Johnny Norton, 23, whose life 
Lennie once saved in Korea, thinks 
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he always had the instinct to pro- 
tect others. 

“We younger kids were all about 
the same size,” he remembers, “but 
Lennie could take better care of 
himself. He learned how to box 
at the Oliver James Neighborhood 
club, and wheneve? any bigger kids 
picked on us, Lennie would go out 
and fight them.” 

“I remember once,” says Mrs. 
Moran, “when some bigger boys 
roughed up Lennie’s cousin Ed 
(now in the army in Germany); 
Lennie trimmed them all.” 

Says Johnny Norton, “Lennie 
was a good Catholic. When we 
used to live next door to each oth- 
er here on K St. we'd go to 8 
o'clock Mass together. One of the 
other kids, Paul Hayes, went away 
to be a Jesuit priest.” 

“Lennie was one of the first in 
the neighborhood to join up,” 
Johnny Norton says, “but he didn’t 
talk much about it.” When they 
were at Fort Banks, Fort Dix, Fort 
‘Mead, and Edgewood Arsenal to- 
gether, Lennie was a typical rookie 
—but, as usual, better able than 
others to take care ot himself. He 
was on all the camp boxing teams, 
and in March, 1950, he won by a 
knockout in the Amateur Athletic 
Union boxing tournament in Balti- 
more. The next night, he went 
back and won by a TKO. 

“He wouldn't let any of the rest 
of us fight each other,” says John- 
ny. “Once, a friend of mine from 
Texas and myself were squaring 


off for a fist fight. Lennie said to 
stop or he’d lick both of us.” 

The Korean war started in June, 
1950. Either because he loved a 
scrap or because he always sided 
with the underdog, Lennie was im- 
patient to go over. He and Johnny 
shipped out with Co. C of the 2nd 
Chemical Mortar battalion and ar- 
rived in Korea on Oct. 8. 

They were thrown into the 
northward drive to the Yalu river 
and were caught in the bitter, frost- 
bitten retreat from the Chosen res- 
ervoir. “Two days after Thanks- 
giving,” says Johnny, “we were go- 
ing down a road from a Korean 
village when an enemy machine 
gun let go. The first thing I knew, 
Lennie had clouted me into the 
ditch. Then he threw himself on 
top of me to shield me with his 
body, as the bullets ripped over- 
head. Otherwise, I’d be dead, for 
sure!” 

“Lennie,” he says, “seemed to 
think he had a special kind of duty. 
He volunteered for all the dirty 
jobs. Once, when my feet were 
blistered and I was due to relieve 
an outpost, he went instead. He 
stayed up there in the cold for two 
days.” 

“He wrote home about the Ko- 
reans,” says Mrs. Moran. “He was 
always saying, ‘Ma, it would make 
your blood boil to see how these 
people are kicked around, and in 
their own country!’ The boys of 
Co. C adopted a Korean orphan, 
and named him Mickey. Lennie 
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wanted to bring Mickey home to 
show him how life is over here.” 

After refusing rotation until 
Johnny Norton could come with 
him, Lennie got back in October, 
1951. After a 30-day leave, his en- 
listment was up, but he re-enlisted 
for six years, in the infantry. Why? 
“Because,” says Johnny, “he claimed 
that the infantry did the real 
work.” He went to Korea again in 
1952. 

In the infantry, Lennie learned 
all about grenades. He learned that 
you can’t run away from them. 
You try to kick them away if you 
have time. If not, you drop flat, 
and pray. Or you try to muffle 
them to save others. 

Was he oversure of himself as a 
soldier? “No,” says his father. “He 
came home last June after a total 
of 36 months overseas. He had 
plenty of ribbons (including a Pur- 
ple Heart for a shrapnel-scarred 
hand), but he never bragged.” He 
had three battle stars, and other 
ribbons. 

Lennie didn’t want to be tied 
down. His only love was the army. 
Last October, he started getting 
restless. 

He had about 18 months of State- 
side duty coming to him, but he 
applied for overseas. “He expected 


trouble in Germany or Japan,” says. 


his mother, “and he wanted to be 
there on time.” 

Did he have any premonition of 
death? “He used to kid about it,” 
says his brother-in-law, Nelson J. 


Schallmo, engineman Ist class of 
the destroyer USS Peterson. “His 
older brother, Jim, had been an 
army cook in the 2nd World War, 
and Lennie liked to tease him. 
He'd come in the house groaning, 
‘Ma, I’m sure going to die this 
time. The army cook poisoned me.’ 
He was as healthy as anybody 
could be.” 

This past Christmas, his first at 
home in four years, he was getting 
ready to go overseas. He had heard 
that he could wear civilian clothes 
off duty, and bought himself a new 
suit, hat, and coat. The family gave 
him cuff links, tie pins, and other 
accessories. “He had a fine time,” 
says Mrs. Moran, “but he left on 
Sunday, a day early, to go back to 
Fort Dix.” 

On Thursday, Jan. 7, Sgt. Gerald 
Higgins was in the next grenade 
pit, teaching another rookie. “I 
heard the explosion, and Lennie 
screamed,” he says “He was ly- 
ing between the crater and the 
rookie.” 

Mrs. Moran got the news that 
afternoon, when she returned from 
shopping with Mary. She collapsed. 
Annabelle, just home from school, 
fainted. Jim, rushing down the 
street, met Billy coming home from 
work. Jim had to hold his brother 
tight. Mr. Moran heard it, via ra- 
diophone, aboard the trawler Bon- 
nie in the Atlantic 110 miles off 
Halifax. “We couldn’t believe it 
was Lennie,” they all say, “but we 
knew it was like him.” 











American Youth Lacks Muscle 


When you compare U.S. young men with Europeans the 
statistics are startling 


Condensed from U. S. News & World Report* 


) ‘He American youth is growing 

§ larger in size. He’s often filled 
with vitamins, and appears to be 
the picture of health. In physical 
stamina, however, today’s bigger 
and better-looking youth may be 
inferior to his smaller but harder- 
working predecessor. 

That fact is causing concern to 
the military services and the medi- 
cal profession. School officials also 
are worried by the signs that bodily 
fitness and endurance are declining 
among U.S. school children. 

The cause of this decline in mus- 
cle power usually is pinned on two 
factors: the growing luxury of 
American life, and the lack of sub- 
stitutes for the body-building exer- 
cise that hard work used to create 
automatically. 

Walking, obviously, is not the 
great and unavoidable source of 
exercise it was before cars and 
school buses came along. Chores, 
such as chopping wood and carry- 
ing ashes, once gave millions of 
boys a daily workout. But chores 
are things of the past in modern 
U.S. homes. Today children spend 
hours slumped before a TV or ra- 
*24th & N Sts., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 





dio set. Even on farms, work and 
exercise are reduced—by electric 
appliances, tractors, and other ma- 
chines. 

At the same time, chances to play 
body-hardening games have _les- 
sened in most communities; traffic 
has filled the streets, and popula- 
tion growth has overwhelmed 
parks and playgrounds. 

American youngsters tend to be 
more alert, mentally, now. They 
are better educated, on the whole; 
they have more knowledge of the 
world; they are good drivers and 
good mechanics. But, while they 
may have strong minds, there ap- 


























March 19, 1954. Copyright, 1954 by U.S. News 
Publishing Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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pear to be many more weak backs. 

A new study has been sponsored 
by the New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical center. It was directed 


by Dr. Hans Kraus and Ruth P. 


Hirschland. It offers a strong hint 
of the probable extent of muscular 
weaknesses among the nation’s 
children. In 1951, a research team 
tested groups of children in public 
schools in a number of suburban 
and medium-sized communities. 

The tests were a series of exer- 
cises that showed the elasticity and 
power of each child’s back, upper 
leg, and abdominal muscles. To 
test lower abdominal muscles, for 
example, the child was asked to 
lie flat on the floor, raise both legs 
to a 30° angle, and hold them 
there for 10 seconds. 

This test, and five other test 
movements, were given to 4,455 
American school children between 
the ages of six and 19, All were 
normal, healthy individuals, repre- 
senting a cross section of each 
school unit participating. The 
same tests were given by the same 
researchers to 1,987 Italian and 
Austrian children, in comparable 
communities in their countries. 

In the U.S., 56.6% of the chil- 
dren failed one or more of the 
tests. In the European groups only 
8% failed. 

This series of test movements is 
the same that doctors give to mus- 
cularly deficient backache sufferers. 
Inability to pass all the tests means 
that the child is below the mini- 


mum standard of muscular fitness 
required for good health. 

A careful check showed no sig- 
nificant difference between muscu- 
lar weaknesses of children from 
well-to-do homes and of those from 
poor homes. Children from fairly 
rich suburban communities turned 
up with just as many weaknesses 
as those from very poor sections. 

The trend toward physical weak- 
ness among children and youths is 
a vital problem for top military, 
medical, and school officials. Can 
the U.S. afford to risk any further 
increase in physical defects among 
the group it must depend on for 
future fighters, especially since 
man-power resources are already 
small compared with the masses 
available to Russia and China? 

Military leaders are worried, too, 
by the showing made during the 
Korean-war period. More than 1.7 
million American youths failed to 
meet draft standards. These statis- 
tics make the picture look worse 
than it actually is, since they ex- 
clude the records of healthy youths 
who volunteered. Nevertheless, the 
draft records show that a great 
number of youths were below par 
physically or mentally. 

Chances are that you'll be hear- 
ing a lot more about the wealthy, 
mechanized U.S. pampering its 
children too much. You'll hear that 
we give our youth everything they 
need for their physical well-being 
except the chance to grow in 
strength and dexterity. 








Our Spinning Earth 


Is there a reason why our planet is twirling about an invisible 
axts set definitely out of plumb? 


By Wess B. Garrison 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


so 


not read any special meaning into 
the fact that Earth rotates instead 
of resting motionless.” 

At first glance, that reasoning 
seems beyond attack. It is coldly 
scientific, high above the wish and 
strife of men. But just for the sake 
of a mental adventure, let’s try to 
discover what Earth would be like 
if it stopped twirling. 

The most obvious fruits of 
Earth’s movement are day and 
night. As Earth turns, most spots 
on the globe are regularly and al- 
ternately exposed to light and heat, 
then to darkness and cold. 

Ancient thinkers were awed by 
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VERY scHoot child learns the 

Kk. story. Though Earth ap- 

| pears to be a flat plain 
standing motionless, it is really a 
huge ball spinning through space. 
Day and night follow one another 
as it turns; summer and winter 
steal across the land as the motion 
of the planet annually takes it in a 
great circle about the sun. 

Earth’s twirling, which we 
readily take for granted, results 
either from a cosmic accident or 
from some definite cause. Why did 
Earth begin to rotate in the first 
place? What forces keep it turn- 
ing? Is there any meaning behind 
the process? 

“Purely theoreti- 
cal questions,” ob- 
jects the atheist. 

“That’s the way 
things happen to be; 
inherent properties 
of matter and en- 
ergy make the world 
as we know it. Oth- 
er properties might 
have produced other 
results. We should 

Ave., 
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Figure 1. Typical 24-hour temperature cycles, winter and summer 


days at Lincoln, Neb. 


Dayton 9, Ohio. May, 1954. Copyright 1954, and reprinted with 


permission, 
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the relentlessness of the cycle. From 
observing it, some genius made a 
leap of thought and arrived at the 
concept of time. There is little 
doubt that man’s first two units of 
time were day and night. Eventu- 
ally these big blocks were divided 
into hours, then into minutes and 
seconds. Whether man would have 
understood the notion of time on 
a motionless planet can be only a 
speculation. 

“As regular as day and night” 
was a proverbial comparison in the 
time of the Hebrew patriarchs. It 
is one of the few early observations 
of nature that stands little chance 
of revision. 

Modern astronomers have meas- 
ured Earth’s rate of spin. Most of 
them agree that the planet is be- 
having like a watch with a tired 
spring; its movement is gradually 
becoming slower. Experts differ as 
to the rate of decrease. Some hold 
that the planet is “losing time” at 
the rate of one second in half a 
million years. Others insist that the 
day grows a full second longer in 
a mere 100,000 years. 

But no matter who 
is right, no man- 
made device ap- 


June 


at peak performance, the watch 
would lose more than eleven years 
in the time required to slow Earth’s 
rotation by one second. 

Inseparably linked with time, 
day and night, are the forces that 
produce climate. Temperatures on 
our globe vary between midnight 
and noon, winter and summer. 
Figure 1 shows a typical daily rec- 
ord, and Figure 2 a year’s cycle. 
Both curves resemble the swells 
and waves of the ocean. Because 
the variations affect both water and 
air, we have wind and rain, sun- 
shine and storm. As Earth spins, 
both moon and sun tug at the 
oceans and produce the tides that 
make major contributions to cli- 
mate. 

Seasonal variations are greatly 
affected by a phenomenon so strange 
that there is not even a guess as 
to its cause. Not only does the 
Earth spin like a precision instru- 
ment; its axis of rotation is tipped 
about 2314°. This characteristic can 
be noticed by a glance at any school- 
room globe. 





proaches the Earth- 








clock in accuracy. 
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age watch can be 
adjusted so precisely 








that it loses as little 
as ten seconds a day. 
If it could be kept 























Figure 2. Typical 12-month temperature cycle, drawn from observations 
at famous Kew observatory, England. 








If the axis were straight up and 
down, the sun’s rays would always 
strike a particular spot on Earth 
from the same angle. Since the axis 
is inclined, Earth’s annual progress 
around the sun causes slow changes 
in the angle of sunlight. 

This factor has tremendous sig- 
nificance. Heat received from the 
sun is affected not so much by our 
distance from it as by the angle at 
which its rays strike. Earth moves 
about the sun in a giant ellipse or 
slightly flattened circle. At its most 
distant point, the planet is some 
3 million miles farther away from 
the sun than it is at its closest point. 
Yet we have summer when the sun 
is at its extreme distance, winter 
when it is closest. The effect of 3 
million miles of separation is more 
than offset by that trifling yet most 
important dip of Earth’s axis. 
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ture play a very important role in 
human life. Without variety, bore- 
dom develops; efficiency and origi- 
nality are inhibited. It is significant 
that none of the world’s major cul- 
tural progress has been made in the 
uniformly hot tropics or in the uni- 
formly cold polar regions. 

Flies and mosquitoes have quick- 
ly developed strains immune to 
DDT; but in ages of struggle they 
have not succeeded in learning how 
to combat winter. Malaria is I: argely 
a hot-belt disease; scarlet fever is 
confined to colder regions. The an- 


nual march of the seasons is a 
global Department of Public 


Health, interrupting for at least a 
time the activity of many enemies 
of man. 

These facts do not mean that we 
would have no day or night, win- 
ter or summer, if Earth were not 





Figure 3 shows 
the reason. Though 
the sun is far away 
from the northern 
hemisphere in sum- 
mer, its rays are 
more nearly vertical 
than they are in 
winter. Daylight is 
much longer than 





























when the swing of 











Earth’s axis throws 
the northern hemi- 
sphere away from 


Figure 3 
Some Effects of Earth's tilted Axis 
Half the surface of Earth is illuminated by the sun at all times, but the 
duration of day at any spot varies with the seasons. 


Hours Sunlight, 





the direct path of 
sunlight. 

Daily and annual 
changes of tempera- 


Typical Places une Dec. 
A. Murmansk, Russia 24 none 
B. Foochow, China 13.5 10.5 
C. Quito, Ecuador _ 12 12 
D. Johannesburg, S. Africa 10.5 13.5 
E. Wilkes Land, Antarctica none 24 


Hours Sunlight, 
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tilted and turning. A motionless 
planet would have all these phe- 
nomena—but in quite different 
form. There would be no cycles of 
light and darkness, no alternation 
between winter and summer. Half 
the globe would be constantly bath- 
ed in the torrid rays of the sun. 
And the other balf would be grip- 
ped in the icy stillness of eternal 
night. 

As early as 1600, the English 
natural philosopher William Gil- 
bert grasped the stupendous signifi- 
cance of the Earth’s rotation. “If 
the Earth were not made to spin,” 
he wrote, “the sun would ever hang 
over some determinate part with 
constant beams, and by long tarri- 
ance would scorch it, and pulverize 
it, and dissipate it, and the Earth 
would sustain the deepest wounds, 
and nothing would issue forth; it 
would not vegetate, it would not 
allow life to animals, and mankind 
would perish.” 

Not only does Earth’s tilted spin 
play a major role in producing a 
livable planet; it also helps us to 
find our way about. There is con- 
vincing evidence that a compass 
would be useless on a_ stationary 
Earth. 

Rotation of a globe, or even of a 
wheel, presents some perplexing 
phenomena. Picture an automobile 
jacked up, wheels spinning. Every 
time a wheel makes a complete 
turn, each part of it moves. But a 
spot on the tire moves much faster 
than a spot near the hub. Both 
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complete a turn in the same time 
but one has a greater distance to 
go. 

Now apply this observation to 
Earth. Since the whole planet 
makes a complete turn in 24 hours, 
a spot on the equator is constantly 
moving at about 1,000 miles an 
hour. Other typical speeds of rota- 
tion are indicated in Figure 4. 
Since speeds decrease as you go 
from the equator to the poles, there 
must be a spot, the exact center of 
the axis, whose rate of turn is ex- 
tremely slow. 





Figure 4 
Surface Speeds of Revolution 

Viewed from the air above the North 
Pole, Earth appears to be a giant merry-go- 
round leisurely turning counterclockwise. 
Speeds increase as the equator is approach- 
ed, reaching a maximum of slightly more 
than 1,000 miles an hour. 

Approximate speeds at some typical 
points are: 

1. Port Radium, Canada, 360 mph 

2. New York City, 765 mph 
. Washington, D. C., 810 mph 
Sao Luiz, Brazil, 980 mph 
. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 875 mph 
- Cape Horn, 400 mph 
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This enormous spinning mass is 
thought to be solid only at its outer 
surface. Evidence from several di- 
verse sources indicates that Earth’s 
center may be in a liquid state. But 
whether gaseous, liquid, solid, or a 
mixture of all three states, Karth’s 
interior is spinning just as is the 
surface. This movement produces 
a phenomenon called “centritugal 
force,” which seems to push out- 
ward. At the same ume, gravita- 
tional force tends to pull the whole 
mass together. 

These currents and crosscurrents 
of force are complicated by the 
flow ot the fluid, whatever its na- 
ture, in Earth’s hot central core. 
As a result of some of these fac- 
tors, or all of them combined, the 
planet acts like a giant electromag- 
net. Currents flowing through it 
throw a magnetic field around the 
globe. The currents focus in the 
magnetic poles—located about 1,200 
miles from the geographic poles. 
Drawn by the magnetic force, the 


compass needle gives mariners a 
stable point of reference. 
Other elaborate navigation in- 


struments, such as the gyrocompass 
and induction compass, are more 
accurate than the mariner’s. But 
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like their older cousin, these devices 
function only because they are af- 
fected by spin-linked forces. 

On a motionless Earth, man 
might have found some means of 
finding his way about. But lacking 
a clear sense of time and discour- 
aged by a frozen waste on one side 
and a burned-out desert on the 
other, it is likely that he would 
have lost all incentive for doing so. 

Confronted with the enigmas 
posed by an Earth continually spin- 
ning about an invisible axis cocked 
definitely out of plumb, the scien- 
tist can offer no explanation beyond 
useful labels. Concepts like gravi- 
tation, centrifugal force, and mag- 
netism are helptul tools. But they 
explain nothing as long as none 
can say how these forces function 
or why they came to be. To explain 
Earth’s mysteries as the “inherent 
properties of matter” is simply to 
declare one’s faith in blind chance 
set in motion by itself. 

The Christian leaps over ob- 
stacles he does not pretend to ex- 
plain. He dares assert that a loving 
Creator set our little planet spin- 
ning in the vast heavens so it could 
serve as a haven for a special crea- 
tion: man. 


+++o++ 
Old Mother Hubbard 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone. 

The cupboard was bare, 

So she prayed to St. Clare, 
And up popped a bone and a scone! 


From Blessed Mother Goose by Frank Scully (Greenberg: 


95 pp. $2.25). 








More About the 
‘Bad-Marriage’ Dilemma 


By Francis J. CoNNELL, C.ss.R. 


Condensed from the American Ecclesiastical Review* 


Father Connell is dean of the School 
of Sacred Theology of the Catholic 
University of America, where he has 
been teaching moral theology since 
1940. He received his degree of Doc- 
tor of Sacred Theology at Rome in 
1923. Among his books: De Sacra- 
mentis Ecclesiae, a Latin textbook for 
seminarians; and an English transla- 
tion of Ter Haar’s Mixed Marriages 
and Their Remedies. He is a mem- 
ber of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. 


HE January issue of THE 
Caruotic Dicest carried 
an article by the distin- 
guished English Dominican, Father 
Gerald Vann, entitled The “Bad- 
Marriage” Dilemma. Some of his 
statements tended to give the im- 
pression that such persons may law- 
fully continue to live with their 
partners in the enjoyment of con- 
jugal privileges, and even that it is 
possible for them to possess the 
state of grace while voluntarily re- 
maining in this situation. Such un- 
ions, which may be regarded as 
true marriages by the civil authori- 
ties, are not real marriages in the 
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eyes of God and in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church. This type of mar- 
riage we speak of as a “bad mar- 
riage.” 

Some Catholics are living in bad 
marriages which can be easily rec- 
tified, if the parties wish it, because 
there is no impediment to their val- 
id conjugal union. If two Catholics 
(or a Catholic and a non-Catholic) 
have had a marriage ceremony be- 
fore a civil magistrate or a Prot- 
estant clergyman, both parties be- 
ing previously unwed, there is or- 
dinarily no difficulty in having 
their invalid union validated if 
they have recourse to their parish 
priest and are willing to go 
through the marriage ceremony 
prescribed by the Church. 

However, the most difficult prob- 
lem is presented by those unions 
which offer little or no hope of 
rectification. There can be various 
reasons why these “marriages” can- 
not be validated, at least in present 
circumstances, The couple may be 
related to each other so closely by 
blood or affinity that the Church 
will not grant them a dispensation 
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to wed. Most frequently, however, 
the obstacle lies in the fact that one 
(at least) of the parties has been 
divorced civilly from a_ previous 
_ spouse who is still living. Despite 
the declaration of civil law to the 
contrary, the bond of the prior val- 
id marriage still exists, and hence 
the present union can never be val- 
idated as long as the previous 
spouse is alive. 

It would be false to say that noth- 
ing can be done in such a circum- 
stance toward setting the situation 
aright, and that the couple must 
remain in sin. For there never is 
a situation in human life so com- 
plicated that a person must remain 
in sin. A sinner can always receive 
pardon and return to God’s grace, 
if he is willing to take the proper 
measures. But one of the essential 
measures is that he must have the 
firm purpose of avoiding all mor- 
tal sins in the future; and, in the 
situation we are considering, this 
means that he must firmly resolve 
to give up all the privileges of mar- 
ried life with the person with 
whom he is now living. Sometimes 
there is an obligation to separate 
from this person; at other times the 
two can be allowed to continue to 
live together, but without any of the 
rights proper to husband and wife. 
In the words of Catholic theology, 
they may live together only as 
brother and sister. Undoubtedly, a 
separation or acceptance of a con- 
tinent cohabitation may be very 
difficult, and even heartrending; 


but it is not impossible, with the 
aid of God’s grace, which will be 
granted to those who _ fervently 
ask His aid. 

But, it might be asked, does not 
the contract which the couple 
made in the marriage ceremony 
bind them to maintain a husband- 
wife relationship, especially if one 
of the parties is a non-Catholic, sin- 
cerely convinced that he is truly 
married to the Catholic party? 
The answer is a definite negative. 
Even though the non-Catholic may 
believe that the present union is a 
valid marriage, his ignorance or 
good will does not validate a mar- 
riage which by, God’s law is in- 
valid. And the Catholic party, 
aware that there is no real mar- 
riage, is not permitted to live as a 
married person merely because the 
other party believes the marriage 
to be valid. A contract to do some- 
thing immoral has no_ binding 
force; on the contrary, it must be 
repudiated. A gangster who has 
accepted a sum of money on the 
agreement that he will kill a man 
has no obligation to perpetrate the 
crime. So, too, the woman, who 
has entered into an agreement to 
treat a man as her husband, who 
cannot become her husband ac- 
cording to God’s law, has no ob- 
ligation to fulfill this agreement. 
On the contrary, she is bound to 
abstain from all marital relations 
with him, for they are sinful ac- 
tions. To attempt to justify such 
actions on the ground that she is 
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unwilling to make another human 
being suffer is unreasonable. There 
is no choice between offending 
God and hurting the feelings of a 
human being. 

We can imagine a Catholic in 
a bad marriage saying: “I’m doing 
this unwillingly. I entered this 
marriage in a temporary aberra- 
tion, swept along by my emotions, 
without realizing fully what I was 
doing. I do not really want to do 
anything wrong, and so I am not 
guilty of sin, because a person does 
not sin when he does something 
unwillingly.” Such an excuse has 
no value, because it is based on a 
misunderstanding of the word un- 
willingly. It is true, when a person 
is physically forced into an evil 
act, despite his efforts to avoid it, 
he is not guilty of any sin because 
the deed is performed by him un- 
willingly, in the true sense of the 
word. Thus, when a girl is raped 
through physical violence, she is 
truly unwilling, and hence is 
guilty of no sin. But sometimes 
when people say that they do 
something evil unwillingly, they 
mean that they wish circumstances 
were such that the act were not a 
sin—but nevertheless, they perform 
the act freely, without any physical 
compulsion. This type of action re- 
mains a sin, despite the hypotheti- 
cal wish to the contrary. It is only 
in this second sense that the person 
aware that he is involved in a bad 
marriage, yet voluntarily continu- 
ing to have sexual relations, says 
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that he is performing these im- 
moral deeds unwillingly. Actually 
he is willingly committing sin, 
even though there is a degree of 
reluctance on his part. Perhaps 
there was some measure of mental 
aberration when he entered mar- 
riage, but now that he clearly per- 
ceives that the continuance of mar- 
ital relations is gravely sinful, he 
must desist from them. 

One statement made by Father 
Vann which is most likely to be 
misunderstood is the assertion that 
a person who continues to live as 
a spouse in a bad marriage can be 
“close to God.” Now, while it is 
true that a person in mortal sin 
can retain the supernatural virtues 
of faith and hope, and can contin- 
ue to pray, and for such reasons 
might be said (in a broad sense) 
to be “close to God,” yet, in the 
usual Catholic terminology we do 
not say that one is “close to God” 
unless he is in the state of sanctify- 
ing grace. But one who is know- 
ingly living in a bad marriage 
with the intention of continuing 
in this state (using the privileges 
of marriage) cannot possess the 
state of sanctifying grace. Unless 
he has the firm purpose of re- 
nouncing all mortal sin in the fu- 
ture he will remain in mortal sin 
and cannot be “close to God” in 
the ordinarily accepted sense of 
the expression. 

This does not mean that a per- 
son living in a bad marriage with 
no intention of giving up conjugal 
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relations should neglect the prac- 
tices of Catholic life, such as pray- 
er, attendance at Mass, the observ- 
ance of Friday abstinence, and the 
like. These practices should be 
kept up, for they may win for 
the poor sinner an extraordinary 
outpouring of grace, enabling him 
to repent and turn away from sin. 

It is Catholic teaching that any- 
one who passes into eternity in the 
state of mortal sin will be eternally 
punished in hell. Accordingly, 
if death overtakes one who knows 
that he is involved in a bad mar- 
riage and intends to continue liv- 
ing in this situation as a spouse, 
that person will be eternally lost 
unless he has had a chance to re- 
pent. This is a severe doctrine, yet 
it was taught by Jesus Christ when 
He said: “If thy hand or foot is an 
occasion of sin to thee, cut it off 
and cast it from thee. It is better to 
enter into life maimed or lame 
than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into everlasting fire” 
(Matthew, 18:8). Our Lord meant 
that even when the rejection of a 
sin is as painful as the cutting off 
of a limb—as may well be true 
when a person is living in a bad 
marriage—the sin must be given 
up if one wishes to escape the 
danger of eternal damnation. 

And so, to the Catholic living 
in a bad marriage, the Catholic 
Church, while deeply sympathetic 
and fully aware of the difficulties 
involved, says pleadingly, as a 
mother to her erring child: “If you 
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value your immortal soul, don’t 
run the chance of losing it forever 
merely for a few years of happiness 
in this world. Separate from your 
partner in sin, or at least stop par- 
ticipating in sexual relations, to 
which you have no right, if. cir- 
cumstances are such as to make 
complete separation morally impos- 
sible.” 

A problem pertinent to bad mar- 
riages concerns the attitude which 
Catholics should take toward per- 
sons living in a marriage which is 
publicly known to be invalid. The 
general principle is that they must 
treat such persons with Christian 
charity, but not in such a manner 
as to imply that they regard them 
as husband and wife. The proper 
application of this principle is dif- 
ficult to determine, at times; but 
the following examples will serve 
to clarify the problem. 

The relatives and friends of a 
Catholic who contracts a bad mar- 
riage should not attend the cere- 
mony or the social function that 
follows. To do so would ordinarily 
be a sin of scandal, for it would 
promote the false notion that an 
adulterous union is actually not 
much different from a lawful and 
holy marriage. 

The parents of a Catholic part- 
ner in such a union would be par- 
ticularly guilty if they showed 
their approval by attending such a 
travesty of wedlock, inasmuch as 
they have a special obligation to 
reprove a son or daughter enter- 
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ing on a state of sin. Sometimes 
we hear the pathetic plea of a 
parent: “I want to keep in the 
good graces of my child, so that 
I can induce him to do what is 
right later, and if I stay away from 
the wedding he will never speak 
to me again.” But this excuse does 
not justify the act of external ap- 
proval to something that is a vio- 
lation of God’s law: “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” However, 
after such a marriage, parents 
might occasionally visit the couple, 
as long as it is evident that they 
do not thereby intend to sanction 
their sinful cohabitation. 

Friends of a Catholic girl plan- 
ning an invalid union should not 
attend the “shower” nor send a 
gift to the couple. 

Ordinarily no scandal is given 
by Catholics who associate with an 
invalidly married person in busi- 
ness or professional or political life. 
The Catholic doctors of a hospital 
may continue to have consultations 
and meetings on medical prob- 
lems and practices with one of 
their number who is entangled in 
an invalid marriage. The Catholic 
housewife need not hesitate to buy 
groceries at the corner store, if she 
finds this convenient, merely be- 
cause the grocer, a Catholic, is 
married to a divorced woman. 

But social meetings are different, 
at least when both partners in the 
bad marriage are together. It 
would seem that, if I am invited 
to a dinner and find among the 
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guests a couple publicly known to 
be living in a union that is not 
a real wedlock, I could greet them 
courteously and even address the 
lady as “Mrs. Blank.” Charity and 
regard for social amenities would 
seem to allow this much. 

But, as far as social events in my 
own home are concerned, I must 
consider myself bound to take a 
firm stand, lest I seem to approve 
an invalid union. Apart from very 
exceptional circumstances, I must 
abstain from inviting such a couple 
to my house for a dinner or a par- 
ty. Similarly, I must decline the 
invitations they may send me to 
merely social affairs in their home. 
If I give them the marks of re- 
spect due to a properly married 
couple by sending and accepting 
invitations to or from them as a 
couple, I am confirming the notion 
which these unfortunate persons so 
pathetically desire to be fostered: 
that it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether they are really mar- 
ried or not, as long as they main- 
tain the external appearance of a 
married couple. 

The number of bad marriages 
among Catholics is unfortunately 
increasing; but, no matter how 
many persons commit a sin, it re- 
mains a sin just the same. If any 
of those who read this article are 
Catholics involved in a bad mar- 
riage, 1 plead with them to give up 
their sinful mode of life, for only 
on this condition can they regain 
sanctifying grace and avoid the 
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risk of eternal punishment. If any 
of my readers are Catholics plan- 
ning to enter an invalid marriage, 
I beg them to discontinue these 
plans at once, for otherwise they 
will find themselves in a situation 
that will cause them profound an- 
guish of soul in the years to come. 
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And if any readers are relatives or 
friends of invalidly married Cath- 
olics, I urge them to avoid every- 
thing that might encourage these 
poor unfortunates in their sinful 
mode of life, and to use their in- 
fluence to induce them to seek 
God’s pardon. 








The Open Door 








S\ f oran West was a poor boy from 

a broken family. He finished 
high school during the depression two 
decades ago, left home, went broke, 
and began to steal. He was in trouble 
from the age of 16. At 25, in the 
confusion of an armed holdup, he 
killed a man. 

He was sentenced to the electric 
chair. I corresponded with him eight 
. months, and sent him religious read- 
ing. He had already turned to God 
after reading a Gospel of St. John 
found in the prison. He went the 
whole way, and became a Catholic. 

The day before he died, the priest 
offered Mass for him in the death 
house and gave him his First and 
Last Communion. The newspaper re- 
ported that as he sat in the electric 
chair praying, he gave a start, opened 
his eyes, and looked straight into the 
eyes of the priest. Then his left eye 
closed in a slow wink, acknowledging 


their great secret. Ouida Gray. 


was a fallen-away Catholic who 

had married outside the Church. 
When the older of our two boys 
started to Sunday school, many people 
began urging us to come to church 
as a family. One man said it would 
be better for me to be a good Protes- 
tant than a poor Catholic. 

This woke me up. I tried to get my 
husband to consent to have our mar- 
riage rectified. But he refused: he had 
heard too many slanders against the 
Church, and my own example did 
not help. 

I sought and received advice and 
followed it, though it meant break- 
ing up our home. I got a job, with 
room and board for myself and the 
boys, and started working my way 
back to the Church. Occasionally I 
would go out with my husband. 

At last, he realized how much the 
Church really means. We had our 
marriage rectified, and finally he be- 
came a Catholic. = Mrs. H. H. Watson. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.]| 





Our Sion Willy 


Now we are proud that God chose us to be his parents 


By Leona S. BruckKNER 


Condensed trom “Triumph of Love” 


WAS STILL Waiting to see my 

| new baby when my husband 

Hy came into my _ hospital 
room. 

He had the doctor with him. 
Both looked grave. All at once the 
truth came to me. There was some- 
thing wrong with my baby! 

Suddenly I heard a loud voice I 
didn’t recognize as my own. It was 
screaming, “Hy, where is my baby, 
where is my baby?” 

The doctor spoke. “Mrs. Bruck- 
ner, there is nothing seriously 
wrong. You have had a baby boy. 
But he is sick, and we did not want 
to worry you.” 

I screamed, “You're lying, 
my baby is dead. Tell me 
the truth.” 

“It’s no use,” my husband 
said, “she has to know. 
Please tell her the truth.” 

“My dear,” the doctor be- 
gan, “I am sorry. The child 
is a monstrosity. I have nev- 
er seen one like it in all my 
years of practice. He has no 
arms. God alone knows 
what else is wrong.” My 
husband was sobbing. 


“Are you all right, Mrs. Bruck- 
ner?” my doctor asked. “Don’t hold 
back your tears if you feel like cry- 
ing.” 

But my tears had stopped, dried 
up inside my heart. They were a 
tight knot pressing the breath from 
my body. I could neither speak nor 
think. 

When the doctor left, my hus- 
band and I clung together. Finally 
Hy said, “Leona, don’t worry, we'll 
find some solution. But we have to 
be strong. Try to get your strength 
back quickly. I need you, dear. I 
need your love and strength.” 





*Published 1954 by Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York City 20. Copyright 
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A young nurse came in and un- 
hesitatingly knelt by my bed. She 
wore a cross around her neck, and 
she fondled it gently. She took my 
hand and said, “I, too, had a trage- 
dy, not exactly like yours, but sim- 
ilar enough. But I prayed and had 
faith in God and I was healed. 
There is a reason for your sorrow— 
you will see.” 

When Hy came again, he took 
my hand in his. “Leona, we have 
to decide what to do. We cannot 
take the baby home with us when 
you leave. We must have him ex- 
amined by specialists, to be sure 
there’s nothing else wrong with 
him. Suppose they find other things 
wrong, inside? What if he is not 
normal mentally?” 

He hesitated, then went on. 
“Then, too, we have Karen to con- 
sider. What would it do to her, liv- 
ing with an armless brother? I 
want to do what is right for all of 
us, not just for the baby. Wouldn't 
it be best to send him away now, 
and forget that we ever had such 
a child?” 

I put my hands ever my face. 
How could we entrust something 
so helpless into the care of others? 
How could we live with ourselves 
afterward? But what else could we 
do? We decided we would give up 
the baby. Neither of us would see 
him. 

When the day came for me to 
leave I didn’t know what to do 
with myself, but I couldn’t spend 
the whole morning pacing back 





and forth. I packed my things and 
said good-by to all the hospital peo- 
ple who had been so kind to me. 

The next day Hy had to go back 
to his job. He phoned the hospital 
daily for reports of the baby’s prog- 
ress). A Dr. Waters had taken 
charge. But Hy always talked with 
the social-service worker in charge 
of the case, a Miss Clements. She 
was kind, courteous, and hopeful. 
She told Hy that William, as they 
called him, was a bright, happy 
baby. She sounded wistful, and Hy 
knew that she wondered why he 
did not visit his child. Apparently 
the baby was fine, except that he 
was a very poor eater and was los- 
ing weight. 

One day we received a message 
that Dr. Waters wanted to see Hy 
immediately. “Mr. Bruckner,” he 
said, “your son is not a monstrosity, 
as you have been led to believe. He 
is an intelligent and personable 
child. Won’t you at least see him 
while you are here? Just give your- 
self a chance to know him for the 
tine baby he is. Everyone here loves 
him, not out of pity, but for him- 
self.” But Hy refused to see Wil- 
liam, as we had agreed. Dr. Waters 
curtly ended the interview. 

We talked most of that night, 
searching our hearts and minds. 
We had been selfish in believing 
that we could never raise William. 
We had the courage now to admit 
our mistake, but did we have the 
stamina to face the challenge? 


Strangely, with each serious ob- 
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stacle we pictured, our purpose be- 
came clearer. We knew that we 
must take the child home, no mat- 
ter what might happen later. 

We called on Dr. Waters. He 
looked up at us angrily. “Mrs. 
Bruckner, just why have you come 
here today?” I fought my tears, un- 
able to find an answer. Hy tried to 
speak. “I did not ask you the ques- 
tion, Mr. Bruckner,” Dr. Waters 
said coldly. 

I said, “Dr. Waters, you must 
realize what a shock our child’s 
condition was to us. Even the doc- 
tor who delivered him was horri- 
fied.” I wet my lips, and went on. 
“We were told that he was a mon- 
strosity, that we could not possibly 
raise him.” 

I stopped, watching his face for 
some sign of understanding. But 
his face remained stern. I faltered 
on. “My husband thought he was 
doing the best thing when he 
placed him here. But now we want 
him, if you say it is all right.” I 
stopped short. 

The doctor’s voice became friend- 
ly. “That, of course, is what I was 
hoping you would say.” He smiled. 
“We can’t let you take him home 
yet. He’s still pretty weak. He'll 
have to stay here for at least anoth- 
er month, But I am very glad that 
you decided to give yourselves a 
fair trial and see him.” (I noticed 
that he said “give yourselves a fair 
trial,” not “give the baby a fair 
trial,” but I didn’t really under- 
stand until later.) 
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I suddenly felt happy. This man 
was our friend. Now he spoke 
again, very seriously. “Your son has 
been examined. We have found ab- 
solutely nothing wrong with him 
except the lack of arms. Any appre- 
hension you feel will disappear 
once you see him. But, remember, 
he is thin, pale, and weak. You 
must take this into consideration 
when you see him. Miss Clements 
will take you to him. Good-by and 
good luck.” 

Miss Clements led us upstairs. 
“Here he is. Say hello to your 
mommy and daddy, William.” 

Our baby stared up with deep- 
blue, enormous eyes. As we bent 
over the crib, he turned and looked 
brightly at our faces. We were 
strangers; he just did not know us. 
I couldn’t take my eyes from him. 
Miss Clements softly called his name 
and he turned his eyes toward 
her with a smile. When he smiled 
his face glowed, his eyes laughed, 
his nose crinkled. 

I searched for my _ husband’s 
hand, and clung to it. My heart was 
pounding. Suddenly, the tight knot 
in my heart melted, and my eyes 
misted. I could hardly see my lit- 
tle baby. I looked at him again, 
hungrily, achingly, wanting only to 
hold him. Miss Clements picked 
him up. She held him tenderly, 
and I knew that this woman had 
suffered much on his account. 

She talked to him softly, and he 
responded with coos and smiles. I 
stared at him, wondering whom he 
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resembled. He had fine red-gold 
hair that had just been brushed into 
soft curls. He had a long, small 
face, with a pointed chin. I glanced 
at his skinny neck and was con- 
scious of the empty left sleeve. But 
the right sleeve had been rolled up 
so that three small fingernails were 
visible. 

I forced my eyes away from them 
and looked at his kicking legs. 
They were painfully skinny. I real- 
ized that I was talking silently to 
this child, “Just wait until I get 
you home. I'll fatten you up so no 
one will know you.” 

“Perhaps you would like to hold 
him, Mrs. Bruckner?” 

I sat down quickly. My son was 
put into my arms, and I held him 
tightly, afraid to let go. I could no 
longer control my tears. There was 
no sound from the baby. He lay 
there looking up at me puzzled, as 
though trying to remember who I 
was. Then he smiled at me, and my 
fright slipped away. He was my 
son, my Billy, the child I had car- 
ried under my heart for nine long 
months. How could I ever have 
thought that I could give him up? 

Now Billy twisted his face 
toward his right shoulder and 
attempted to get his fingers into 
his mouth. I looked at the three in- 
credibly small fingers underneath 
the sleeve. He wanted to suck 
them, as all young babies do. He 
was so frustrated when he could 
not reach them that he rocked his 


head back and forth. 
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Miss Clements left the room. My 
husband and | were alone with our 
son. Hy turned to me, and our eyes 
met for a long time. Then we 
turned to the infant lying so quietly 
on my lap. I gently touched his 
small face, and felt the contour of 
his chin, his soft, fine hair, his tiny 
nose. | ran my fingers across his 
body. I held both his feet in my 
palm, marveling at the perfection 
of each toe. 

The nurse came back into the 
room, bringing a dish of banana. 
“He just started eating this yester- 
day; he can’t seem to get enough 
to satisfy him.” Soon the dish was 
empty. Now he was ready to sleep. 

I pushed back his sleeve and 
looked at his hand. He had what 
looked like part of a_ wrist. 
Attached to this he had what 
seemed to be a small part of a 
palm with those three tiny fingers 
attached. They were not repulsive, 
as I had feared they would be. 
They had soft skin, and were deli- 
cately formed, without joints. 

Miss Clements had been watch- 
ing me closely, and now she spoke. 
“Mrs. Bruckner, would you like to 
see the rest of him?” 

I stared at her for a moment. 
What more was there to see? Then 
I remembered thet he had some- 
thing attached to his left shoulder. 
I stood at my husband’s side while 
she slipped off the gown, and I 
could not repress a cry. Attached 
to his left shoulder were two ap. 
pendages, not even fingers. 
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It was not an ugly sight, but it 
was a shock. I again asked myself 
the old question, “Why, O God, 
did it have to be so?” But I knew 
that I must learn to accept what 
was. And my son, never having 
known what it means to have arms, 
would also never fully realize what 
he lacked. I took some comfort 
from that. 

The night before we were to 
bring Billy home, I made his 
crib, and wrapped his going-home 
clothes. I didn’t sleep much that 
night, and neither did Hy. We 
knew that the next few months 
would be trying. 

When we reached the hospital 
the next day, the hall was crowded 
with internes, nurses, and doctors 
who knew Billy. The nurses clus- 
tered around, giggling and sighing 
over how cute he looked, It was an 
hour before we could say good-by. 

We were silent during the drive 
home. Once there, I undressed 
Billy and left him in his father’s 
arms while I fixed his lunch. He 
stared at the strange surroundings. 
He ate his cereal eagerly, and I 
then gave him his bottle. He was 
a good baby, and very adaptable. I 
knew he must be tired from all 
the excitement, and I put him in 
his crib. He sighed contentedly. 
Then he talked to himself quietly 
for a few minutes and fell asleep. 

My sister-in-law, Mary, stopped 
in to see the baby. Billy was still 
asleep, so we sat down to chat. I 
could see that Mary felt uncom- 
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fortable. Her face was flushed, and 
she looked as if she had been cry- 
ing. 

Finally we heard Billy talking to 
himself. I went into his room to 
get him. I was both proud and 
scared as I lifted him for Mary to 
see. 

“Why, he’s darling,” she said. I 
felt a glow of pride sweep over 
me. Mary sat down on the couch, 
cuddling him in her arms. He re- 
warded her with a smile, and she 
held him closer. 

Hy’s mother came in. She took 
the baby from Mary’s arms and be- 
gan praising his appearance. Then 
she noticed how thin he was and 
she burst into tears. This broke 
Mary down and they both cried for 
a long time. 

Hy and I sat there quietly. Fi- 
nally Hy said gently, “Ma, I’m not 
blaming you for your tears, because 
this is the first time you have seen 
him. But from now on there is to 
be no crying in this house. We do 
not pity ourselves or our son, and 
we don’t want anyone else to pity 
us either. We want to treat him 
exactly as we do Karen, with no 
special favors, and no special emo- 
tions.” 

Hy phoned me from work one 
day to tell me that Dr. Abramson, 
of the Veterans’ Hospital, was com- 
ing to see us that very afternoon. 
He had been wounded in France. 
He was still badly crippled, but he 
had made such wonderful progress 
that he had been put in charge of 
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rehabilitation work at the hospital. 

I liked him the minute he 
wheeled himself in. He had a deep, 
hearty voice and friendly, intelli- 
gent eyes. When Hy introduced us, 
he reached out his great hand and 
enfolded mine in a handclasp of 
steel. 

He immediately asked to see 
Billy. He talked and played with 
him, all the while he was studying 
his face. Finally he smiled, and 
said, “He is handsome and seems 
intelligent. Now please undress 
him so that I can examine him. 

“He has the upper part of the 
humerus, no complete shoulder 
joint, no complete finger joints, and 
nothing of any use on the left 
side,” he said. “He doesn’t have 
much, but I am sure he will learn 
to use all he does have. Nature 
always makes compensations for 
what she forgets. You don’t have to 
worry about that young man. 
Somehow, in some way, he will 
learn to be self-sufficient.” 

Hy wanted to know whether we 
should encourage him to use his 
feet and toes. 

Dr. Abramson shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “not right now. If 
he finds that he cannot get any use 
out of his fingers he will substitute 
his feet later on. Later on, when 
he shows you that he needs help, 
give it. 

“His body must be kept flexible, 
and there can be no harm in your 
doing simple exercises with him 


daily. His neck, back, and chest 
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must be strengthened to take the 
place of his arms. That is how we 
train our disabled men at the hos- 
pital, by building up and _substi- 
tuting muscles they rarely used be- 
fore. I'll show you the exercises. 
But don’t rush him or force him 
into trying anything he is not ready 
for. 

“Does he like his bath? Good, 
let him float and splash vigorously. 
There is no reason why he should 
not learn to swim later on.” 

He then turned to me. “What- 
ever you do, don’t spoil him. Make 
him have his regular place in the 
family.” He turned significantly to 
Karen, who had been listening to 
everything he said. He put his arm 
around her, and she spoke up. “I 
like to help my brother,” she said 
seriously. “I am his big sister and 
he is only a baby. I help mommy 
give him his bottle.” 

Every day Hy patiently put Billy 
through the exercises Dr. Abram- 
son had recommended. Billy had 
been able to roll over in his crib 
almost from the time we brought 
him home from the hospital. It 
was amazing how easily he could 
do it. He was a very active child, 
and we knew that we must keep 
him so. Soon Billy was able to 
bring both legs to the back of his 
head. 

Billy still didn’t make any at- 
tempt to use his fingers. If we tried 
to make him hold something he 
would cry out in anger. Billy was 
six months old now, an age when 
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most babies play with rattles. So 
we decided to see if he would do 
it with his toes. We made a game 
of putting pencils, small rattles, 
and other slim objects between his 
toes. At first he thought this fun. 
But he soon tired of the game and 


refused to play. He just didn’t 
want to substitute his feet for 
hands. 


It came time for Billy to start 
sitting up. Hy always tried out ev- 
ery new exercise on himself before 
he started with Billy. He soon 
found that it is very difficult for 
anyone to sit up without using his 
arms. He spent hours in the eve- 
nings after the children were asleep, 
trying to sit up without using his 
hands. He finally managed it by 
having me hold his legs firmly 
against the floor. This was how he 
would teach Billy. 

The very next morning Hy start- 
ed the exercise. At first he helped 
Billy by placing one hand firmly 
against his back, while his other 
hand held both feet tightly against 
the table. Slowly, day by day, prog- 
ress was made. We could see that 
Billy’s stomach and neck muscles 
were developing. He was learning 
to use the muscles that most peo- 
ple neglect, to replace the missing 
ones in his arms. The day finally 
came when he was able to sit with- 
out support. 

Billy began doing exercises on his 


own. After a time they became as 


natural to him as lifting a spoon 
would be to a normal child. Billy 
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had no fear in him. He would ac- 
cept any new problem with inter- 
est. He adored his father and trust- 
ed him. 

Every night Hy would ask if 
Billy had tried to use his fingers. I 
would shake my head. 

Even Karen knew how we longed 
for this. She used to put Billy’s 
little spoon on top of his high- 
chair tray and coax him, “See, 
brother, I hold a spoon. You do it, 
too.” Billy idolized Karen; he 
would listen carefully, and stare at 
his fingers, but that was all. 

Then one day, when we had just 
about -given up hope, it happened. 
I had already fed Billy and was 
helping Karen. Billy was tired of 
sitting in his high chair. I brought 
out a cracker and gave him bites 
of it, just to keep him quiet. He 
would take a bite; then I would 
put the cracker down. Suddenly I 
heard Karen’s excited voice, “Look, 
mommy. Billy is trying to pick up 
the cracker.” 

For the first time, he was at- 
tempting to grasp something! He 
was moving his entire hand toward 
the cracker. I tried to keep my 
voice calm as I said, “No, Billy, not 
like that. Let mommy put it be- 
tween your fingers.” My own fin- 
gers were trembling. Always before 
this he had refused to let us place 
things between his fingers. Now 
he held the cracker just as I had 
inserted it. 

I carefully brought his fingers 
close to his mouth, and he took a 
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bite of cracker. Then he smiled. I 
lifted his arm to let him take an- 
other bite. The next time he lifted 
his fingers to his mouth unaided. 

The rest of the day passed like 
a dream. I remember looking con- 
stantly at the clock, waiting for Hy 
to come home. When | heard his 
key in the lock I rushed to meet 
him. He knew instantly that some- 
thing had happened. For a moment 
he turned white, until I whispered, 
“Oh, darling, at last Billy is using 
his fingers.” 

Our next big problem was to 
teach Billy to walk. He wanted to 
learn. Yet it was a problem. Nor- 
mal people never think what im- 
portant balances their arms are. 

I started by spending a_ short 
time each day holding him by each 
shoulder while he moved his feet. 
He loved this, and could not get 
enough of it. But the continual 
stooping was difficult for me, and 
after a few weeks I felt the strain 
acutely. I tried just holding his fin- 
gers, but he was afraid. Next I 
bought one of those leather con- 
traptions designed to teach chil- 
dren to walk. It was no good for 
Billy because he couldn’t hold the 
straps up. We tried to teach him to 
lean against a table and hold on 
with his fingers as he walked. He 
refused to do that at all. 

Billy would soon be celebrating 
his first birthday. We felt that we 
had lots to celebrate. We wanted 
all of Billy’s special friends to be 
there. What better place than the 
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hospital where Billy had spent his 
first four months of life? We got 
permission to use one of the ward 
kitchens. 

It was a wonderful party. All 
Billy’s friends turned out in force. 
Billy was dressed up in a new suit. 
He loved the excitement, and glee- 
fully performed all his tricks. The 
nurses and doctors were delighted. 

That summer my husband ar- 
ranged for us to stay at a small 
farm. Here we could escape from 
the heat, and I could try again to 
teach Billy to walk. 

I had discovered that I could not 
use any regular child’s harness; I 
would have to design my own. I 
attached loops to a pair of shorts 
that could be slipped right over his 
clothing. By fitting the waistband 
tightly under his arm, he would 
have the feeling of security he need- 
ed, and I could control his move- 
ments. 

At the beginning, I not only had 
to hold the loops, but I also had to 
hold his little fingers so that he 
would not feel afraid. Fortunately, 
this stooping technique didn’t have 
to last long or my back would have 
taken on a permanent angle. Billy 
soon felt confident enough to re- 
lease my hand, and I was able to 
walk erect, controlling his move- 
ments by pulling on the straps. 

He explored every square inch of 
the farm that summer. And where 
he went, mommy went. I could not 
possibly equal his energy, and by 
four in the afternoon I was usually 
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exhausted. He walked in the brook, 
climbed up hills, tried to climb 
stones, stumbled on the steps, and 
tumbled in the grass. 

Finally the day came when Billy 
could walk alone. It was a glorious 
reward, Of course, I had to follow 
him closely. He solemnly pulled 
grass, picked flowers, caught flies, 
explored anthills, waded into the 
brook, laughed at the feel of wet 
mud on his bare toes. Hy gave him 
his first swimming lessons, and he 
loved them. He was completely un- 
afraid and would come up grinning 
after every ducking. 

Not every experience was happy. 
He fell many times; and at each 
fall a pitiful, scared look would 
come into his eyes. He never made 
any attempt to move or pick him- 
self up after a fall, but would just 
lie motionless and white. It took a 
long time to comfort him. It made 
me feel helpless and angry that I 
could not take the falls for him. 

Billy was one and a half years 
old when we went back home. He 
was tanned, healthy, and starting 
to talk. Life with him was conse- 
quently a little easier for me. I put 
up a baby gate across the kitchen 
door so that he could only play in 
the living room and _ hall, which 
were carpeted. 

He never walked when he could 
run, and he still fell often. For 
three months not a day went by 
when he didn’t bruise himself. I 
couldn't help worrying about the 
bruises, so many of them on one 
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particular spot on his forehead. For 
a year he had a bump, blue and 
ugly. It would just start to heal 
when he would fall again. 

But as the months passed, he be- 
came more and more sure of him- 
self. I still used the harness when 
we were walking on a sidewalk, 
but in the house and the park he 
could go by himself. Finally, the 
proud day came when he walked 
with confidence and ease. 

I had worried about how Billy 
would learn to play with toys. At 
the beginning he could not spread 
the space between his two fingers 
wide enough to hold a block. But 
he solved the problem in his own 
way. One day he came into the 
kitchen, walking slowly with his 
head down against his chest. I 
stared at him and asked what was 
the matter. He grinned, and lifted 
his head. An astonishing assort- 
ment of small plastic soldiers and 
cars came tumbling to the floor. 
With great patience he had tucked 
as many toys as he could manage 
under his chin. He was delighted 
with himself. 

One night, when I was getting 
silly ready for bed, he said some- 
thing that made me see that he 
understood more than we realized. 
Earlier that day, one of the neigh- 
bor’s children noticed Billy’s lack 
of arms. He had asked if Billy’s 
arms had broken off. He was too 
little to understand, so I said, Yes, 
they had broken off, and walked 
away. I thought no more about it 
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until that night when I was giving 
Billy his bath. He felt his little 
fingers anxiously. Then he held 
up his right arm and said, “This 
good hand, other broken hand.” 

I could not speak for the lump in 
my throat. The time will come 
when he will realize that even his 
“good hand” is not as good as 
other children’s. I must admit that 
I don’t look forward to that day. 

But he was progressing trium- 
phantly. Our neighbors no longer 
gossiped about his deformity to 
strangers. They were _ sincerely 
proud of his ability. It was amaz- 
ing what he could do with his 
“good hand.” 

He would get at the bookcases 
and pull out the books. He would 
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open the refrigerator and meddle 
with the food. He would carry the 
garbage pail into the living room. 
He would carry vases around, and 
dump ash trays. Of course, he was 
taught, as Karen had been, that he 
must not play with “mommy’s 
toys.” But I cannot describe the 
joy I felt when I actually had to 
scold him for doing things I had 
once believed he would never do. 

Our hope is that he may grow 
up, as he is now at three, a happy, 
strong person. Perhaps he may 
attain such greatness of soul that 
he will want to devote himself to 
helping other unfortunate people. 
Along with strength of character, 
which we know he has, we want 
very much for our son to develop 
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\ ou are the judge of television. What you like is what producers will 
* produce, what sponsors will sponsor. They want to know what you like. 
Public preference for a show is an order for it to continue. 
You are like the audience in the Roman amphitheater in pagan times. A 
gladiator would live if the people held their thumbs up. So will a television 


show. 
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compassion and humility before ing this, we are proud that God 
humanity. We know that our arm- chose us to be his parents. This is 
less son was put on this earth for a our hope, our inspiration, our bea- 
purpose. It was not, it could not, con of light in the unknown but 
have been just an accident. Believ- no longer frightening future. 
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The Golden Doze 
Ballots cast between March 15 and April 15 keep Life Is Worth 

Living, | Love Lucy, Dragnet, and Toast of the Town in the top 

four places—exactly where they were last month. But The Loretta 

Young Show jumped from 10th place to 6th, and Liberace from 11th 


place to 8th, while 1 Remember Mama fell from 7th place to 12th. 
Here are your choices, listed in the order of their popularity. 
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r 1. Life Is Worth Living 7. Jackie Gleason 
: 2. I Love Lucy 8. Liberace 
3. Dragnet 9. You Bet Your Life 
: 4, Toast of the Town 10. What’s My Line? 
: 5. Our Miss Brooks 11. Godfrey and His Friends 
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6. The Loretta Young Show 12. I Remember Mama 


Thumbs up on which shows? Simply indicate in the column below (or 
use a post card) the television shows you like. Mail your vote to THE GoLDEN 
Dozen editor, CatHotic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Pick your favorites of all the shows you see on television. You are not 
restricted to the Golden Dozen list above. 

Perhaps you only really like one, or two or three shows. Then vote for 
only those, and leave the other spaces blank. Vote every month if you like. 
Be sure to specify the name of each show. 

It’s very important that you vote, because television is here to stay and 
we ought to help it improve. You will if you vote. 

These are the television shows I like: 
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box of 14 gorgeous greeting 
cards? 

We simply want to demonstrate 
to you how easily thousands are 
making good money. Some folks re- 
port spare-time earnings of $50 to 
$100 within a week or two. That’s 
because Doehla cards are so un- 
usual and such wonderful bargains. 
As soon as people see them, they 
want them. You need only SHOW 
them. 

Send for your free box of cards 
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and the other four boxes for free 
trial. See how eagerly your friends 
and neighbors will order these 
handsome, convenient, reasonably- 
priced assortments. 

If this little test works out as 
well for you (as it has for thou- 
sands of others) it will prove a 
simple way to make that extra 
money for which you now have so 
many good uses. 
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“I made over 
$200 in a short 
time!’’ — 
Dietze, 
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“I made $20 
in less than 2 
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